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THE MORAL OF CHERBOURG. 


fas bright summer sun is shining on a crowded scene of 
joy and festivity on the coast of France. Hundreds and 
thousands of visitors are gathered there from two neighbour- 
ing nations, once rivals and enemies, but now long united by 
the growing bonds of commerce, of intellect, of social inter- 
course, and, till a short time ago, by similar institutions and 
equal freedom. There are two Sovereigns, one of whom has 
proclaimed that his Empire is synonymous with peace, while 
the other rules over a nation to whose vast commerce peace 
is the breath of life. There also are priests of that religion 
which brought peace and goodwill to men, summoned to give 
their pastoral blessing to the great work the completion of 
which is the occasion of all these rejoicings. Who would 
not think that the work inaugurated under these auspices 
must be a work of beneficence, and of happy import to both 
the nations whose citizens are assembled together, to both 
the Sovereigns who meet with all the outward signs of cor- 
dial friendship, to all the people of that Christendom whose 
clergy sanctify the festival with their presence? Who would 
not suppose that this undertaking, preceded by religious cere- 
monies and almsgiving, and celebrated with all the pageantry 
of happiness, was some grand effort of mercy, some great 
epoch in the march of civilization, some new bond of 
kindly sympathy between people and people, between man 
and man? Who could suppose that it was a great work of 
aggressive war, completed at a lavish expense by one of the 
two nations whose citizens are mingling and whose flags 
are floating together at Cherbourg, as a standing menace 
and a perpetual weapon of offenee against the other nation ? 
No, we will not say it is the French nation that menaces 
England from the ports and harbours of Cherbourg. It is 
the evil spirit of French military despotism, embodied first 
in Louis Quatorze and afterwards in Napo.zon—a spirit 
from which France herself has suffered even more cruelly 
than the nations on whose honour and happiness its brigand 
attacks were made. We believe that the French nation is— 
and, if its opinion were free, would show itself to be—cordially 
desirous of peace with all the world. It is the Empire that 
makes these vast and threatening preparations for an un- 
provoked war—the Empire which, according to its restorer, 
“ is Peace.” 

Not that we believe, or have ever said, that Louis 
Naporzon has at present any intention of attacking a 
nation whose only fault, so far as he is concerned, is an 
excessive and somewhat servile intimacy, compromising 
our independence in the eyes of the world. It is very 
possible that at this moment he may not have any warlike 
intentions whatever—though, we must repeat, the same 
alarm prevails on the Continent as here, and Belgium, once 
distinctly marked out for piratical annexation, again trembles, 
and has been anxiously endeavouring to provide an asylum for 
her independence at Antwerp. In the accelerated completion 
of the aggressive sally-port of Cherbourg, in the augmenta- 
tion of the French fleet aud army, and in the various pre- 
paratory intrigues which are going on in different countries— 
and which, if one of our contemporaries is rightly informed, 
seem to have begun to extend to Ireland—the Emperor may 
be only carrying out in a vague manner his version of the 
Napoleonic idea, and collecting the means of conquest 
merely as a magpie collects spoons. It is most probable 
that it isso. A man of true genius enlightened by noble 
aspirations would have seen that what are styled the 
military glories of the First Empire are gone for ever, 
and that if the Second Empire has a mission, it 
must be really that of peace. He would have 
this idea with the decision of first-rate intellect, and, by 
giving it full effect, would have created for himself a name in- 
dependent of that of his predecessor, and far more enduring. 
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But Louis Napo.eon is only a very sly man ; and slyness, 
though it may lay very cunning plots, does not produce 
grand designs. Instead of taking an original line of his 
own—reducing his armaments to the standard necessary 
for defence, relieving the fiscal burdens of his people, 
sweeping away with a decisive hand international jealousies 
and suspicions, and endeavouring to reap harvests of grati- 
tude where his uncle’s ambition reaped bloody and barren 
laurels—all he can do is to play his uncle ‘over again 
when the season is past, to collect enormous means for the 
aggression which he has renounced, to load his subjects with 
new war-taxes in the midst of profound tranquillity, to raise 
vast armies without an object, and worry them with labo- 
rious training for speculative Wagrams or Friedlands that 
are never to be. He repeats and parodies the military mani- 
festoes of the General, Consul, and Emperor. He hunts 
out all the toothless old men in Europe who carried a 
musket or drove a baggage-waggon under the First 
NAPOLEON, and decorates them with a piece of sentimental 
spite in the shape of a St. Helena Medal, when most of them, 
like the eagle at Boulogne, would much rather have had a 
sausage. He opens the way, by intrigues all over Europe, 
for the march of legions which are never to march, and 
tries to shine, not as a patron of civilization and a 
master of the arts of government, but as a great artillery 
officer and a great mover of troops in the reviews of the 
Champ de Mars. The idea of an Empire which should be 
Peace did indeed dawn on Lovis Napotron’s mind, but 
faintly and ineffectually, as such ideas dawn upon such 
minds. The prospect of a magnificent future opened for a 
moment before him, but it opened to dull eyes and a narrow 
heart, and he soon slid back into a bootless repetition of the 
past. Pacem duello miscuit. He knows not how to be the 
Napo.kon cither of War or Peace. 

If the thought hovers before him of being a second 
Napotron of War, never was thought more vain. The 
Napotron of War was a fire consuming stubble, and died 
out when the stubble was consumed. The equestrian statue 
of the victor of Austerlitz may point from the ramparts of 
Cherbourg to the path of conquest he once trod, but he stands 
in a changed France and points toa changed world. Behind 
him are no longer those fiery crusaders of the Revolution 
whose enthusiastic valour his Italian cunning turned to the 
purposes of a vile ambition, and with whose expiring en- 
thusiasm the light of his “star” expired. Before him are 
no longer the decrepit thrones of the eighteenth century, 
propped by armies from which all but the pedantic form of 
military discipline had fled, and surrounded by subjects 
alienated from their rulers, and seduced beforehand by the 
principles of liberty and equality in the name of which the 
invader fought. His armies, even supposing them to be 
commanded by military capacity equal to his own, would 
now, instead of careering over decaying and crumbling 
monarchies, be hurled back by the defensive energy of 
vigorous and patriot nations — nations which have not 
yet forgotten what it is to see their homes, their wives, 
and their national honour at the mercy of a French 
conqueror. The columns of the first Emperor rushed with- 
out a check over dynasties mighty in everything but the 
affection of their subjects. They were checked and 
shivered as soon as they encountered a national resistance. 
Spain and Russia were the graves of the legions 
which had prostrated Austria at Austerlitz and Prussia at 
Jena. Germany snapped its bonds like threads the moment 
the cause of the German sovereigns became the cause of the 
German people. The Grand Army would now encounter a 
Baylen, a Borodino, a Leipsic on every frontier ; arid the 
tide of vengeance would be rolled back on the aggressor, not 
from Moscow. or Torres Vedras, but from “l'oulouse and 
Waterloo. Even England would oppose to a second Naro-. 
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LEON a resistance more truly national than that to which the 


fimst NapoLeon succumbed. The beneficent changes of half 


a century of emancipation ‘and reform have passed over us 
since the master of the flotilla of Boulogne could hope to find 
in Ireland a nation of rebels, ready to welcome a professed 
liberator of their race and faith, and even in England herself 
a party not devoid of sympathy with the Jacobin chief. The 
British Empire would now meet an assailant with one in- 
terest and with a single heart. Queen Vicroria does not 
take with her to Cherbourg a naval armament like that 
which she finds there, nor does she leave a shore pro- 
tected by fortresses like Cherbourg ; but she takes with her 
the mightiest of armaments, and she leaves behind her the 
most impregnable of fortresses—the enthusiastic loyalty and 
patriotism of a great and united people. 

We and other journals, the Zimes among the number, have 
been lectured for saying what everybody feels on this occa- 
sion. It seems it would have been wiser and more dignified 
to speak as though Cherbourg were merely a grand effort of 
French engimeering and a natural defence for the French 
coast, and as though the festivities to which our QUEEN is 
now invited were a mere counterpart to those with which 
Louis Napoteon has been received here. But we are in- 
clined upon the whole to think that, diplomacy not 
being the special vocation of the press, it is better that 
whatever of wisdom there may be in courteous falsehood 
should be left to ambassadors, and that journalists should 
speak the truth. The vast fortified harbour of Cherbourg 
has no other object than that of sheltering a great armament 
for aggressive purposes, and especially for an attack on 
England. With this enterprise in view it was planned 
and commeneed, and with the possibility of this enterprise 
m view it has been hastily completed. Those who are 
loudest in deprecating any -offensive construction of the 
EXyesror’s proceedings end, like the rest of us, by calling 
urgently for a stronger Channel Fleet and general measures of 
protection for our coasts. They tell us it is undignified and 
diseourteous to hint that there is any danger of attack, but 
that we ought instantly to prepare for defence. If there is 
no danger of attack, what is the costly preparation of means 
of defence but a reckless waste of public money? If France 
had only such’ fortresses and armaments as we have, it would 
be foolish and wicked to add to the burdens of the people in 
order to guard against a peril which would then be a 
chimera. Cherbourg is a threat, not of immediate, but of 
ultimate invasion, as the Imperialist and Ultramontanist 
part of the French press proclaims either with insolent irony 
or open exultation. To meet this threat, our coasts must 
be fortified and our navy increased ; and for these objects, 
more taxes must be laid on, and a still Jarger portion of the 
fruits of industrial progress must be perverted to the barren 
purposes of war. But let us at least reap the only benefit 
which is to be reaped in sucha case. Let us understand 
whence the evil comes, and learn by what we have to endure, 
that military despotism and the Erastian priesthood which 
supports it are, not only in rhetoric but in fact, the sources 
of hatred, bloodshed, and misery to the world. 


MISSIONARIES IN SCINDE. 
7 Sepoy mutiny has furnished us with one slight set-off 


against the world of mourning and woe which we owe 
to it, in bringing to the knowledge and stamping on the 
recollection of Englishmen at home a number of names 
which, in more peaceful times, would have rapidly descended 
into the mitigated oblivion of Indian history. The country 
has at last learned that the greatest English statesmen of 
the century have not been “first-rate debaters,” or persons 
who have earned a reputation amid the trickeries of European 
diplomacy, but men who, with little force and no sympathy 
to second them, have subdued, tranquillized, organized, or 
administered immense provinces in which, before their advent, 
settled society and a regular government were things un- 
known. The two Lawrences are most conspicuous among 
the worthies thus at length understood, but certainly 
the next place must be allotted to Mr. Frere, the Commis- 
sioner in Scinde. “Mr. Frere,” says the Quarterly Review, 
“has kept from the contagion of rebellion a wild race, 
“ subdued not more by the military genius and undaunted 
“ courage of Napier than by his moderation, his justice, and 
“his humanity.” It is rather singular that, besides the fact 
of Mr. Frere’s having rivalled the glory of Sir Joun 


LawReENoe in preserving tranquillity amid a people who 


still smarted at every touch of the bonds of government, the 
one circumstance ‘in his personal ‘history which has been 
generally canvassed in England is a dispute with some 
Bombay newspapers, in which he has been involved through 
the indiscretion of a couple of Missionaries. <A little 
pamphlet, printed at Hyderabad, contains the correspon- 
dence which has passed on the subject, and we are not sure 
that we ever read a story which showed more curiously how 
the pettinesses of life jostle its sublimities. Mr. Frere 
saves Scinde, but, before Scinde is quite safe, he has to 
appeal to the Governor of Bombay in Council against a 
Bombay scribbler who has misrepresented his religious 
tendencies. This is most miserable. A Racuan fastened 
on by the 7'imes is not an edifying spectacle ; but the 7imes 
represents some knowledge, some genuine public opinion, 
and much intellectual power. It is only in India that a 
writer who has not genius enough for the humblest depart- 
ments of third-rate provincial journalism can goad the great 
soul of Narrer to madness, and seriously annoy a Frere. 

In India, where everybody knows everybody else, the 
piety of the Commissioner of Scinde is matter of common 
knowledge. This might have saved him from misconstruc- 
tion when he ventured on one of the plainest acts of duty 
which ever presented itself to a person entrusted with 
government. A Mussulman, in March last, called on the 
Commissioner to complain that the Missionaries were pub- 
licly exposing, in Hyderabad, an inscription which conveyed 
an intentional insult to his religion. The writing, in fact, 
attempted to prove, out of the Koran itself, that Manomet 
was an impostor. The Commissioner ‘had it removed, but 
carefully explained to the Missionaries that he took this 
step on exactly the same grounds of public expediency which 
would have induced him to suppress a denunciation of the 
Pore at Limerick, or an exposure of Calvinism in Edinburgh. 
Whether Mr. Frere, ruling over a fanatical Mahometan 
population excited by the vicinity of the mutiny and by 
that strange fury which is just now running through the 
world of Islam, was justified inthe measure he adopted, we 
shall not insult our readers by discussing. Nor shall we say 
much as to the defence put forward by the Missionaries, 
or as to their conduct to Mr. Frere when this defence was 
considered insufficient—though both, we are sorry to say, 
remind us unpleasantly of the English religious school to 
which they doubtless belong. They began by stating that 
Mr. Frere’s Mahometan informant bore a bad character, 
and that the inscription was not on any outer wall, but 
inside a shop which they kept for the sale of Testa- 
ments. The shop turned out, in fact, to be an open 
stall in the principal part of the Bazaar of Hydera- 
bad, and the inscription in question was on the fully- 
exposed back-wall. The plea, therefore, was not a very 
respectable one ; but we are not sure that it was not much 
more so than their next argument. Mr. Frere had assured 
them that he would actively protect them in their preaching 
and their circulation of Christian books; and, as he found 
that they had inscribed texts of Scripture on the walls of 
their shop, he told them that, if they confined their inserip- 
tions to direct demonstrations of the truth of Christianity, 
he would nevei interfere with such an expedient, even 
though he might doubt its efficacy or prudence. He objected 
to nothing except writings which could not possibly convince, 
and which would act like a wound ora blow on even an 
insincere Mussulman. One of the Missionaries replied by 
averring that Christianity differed from all -other religions, 
not only in being true, but in being exclusive. It was 
impossible, therefore, publicly to proclaim the truth of 
Christianity without at the same time proclaiming with 
equal publicity the falsity of any religion which might happen 
to compete with it. Surely the inability of proselytizing 
bodies ‘to perceive that, though persuasion may make con- 
verts, confutation never yet made one, is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena of human nature. 

The protests of the Missionaries, the proceedings of the 
public meetings which they summoned, and the articles of the 
Bombay press, have little interest compared with the admi- 
rable letters in which the Commissioner temperately 
answered his various calumniators. Some of his remarks go 
to the root of the misapprebensions and miscalculations 
which lead well-meaning men into the indiseretion com- 
mitted at Hyderabad. “In considering,” he writes in one 
place, “the effects of such experiments on the fanatical feel- 
“ ing of an Indian population, it seems'to me that Mission- 
“ aries make a great mistake in judging of what Saints and 
“ Martyrs did or do elsewhere under Pagan or anti-Christian 
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“ Governments. In such cases the preacher of the Gospel 
“ risked simply his own life or liberty. His act involved no 
“ risk to the fabric of Civil Government. In this country, 
“the Missionary knows that if violence is offered to him, 
“ he will be protected by the whole power of the British 
“ Government, and, should that fail to be sufficient, that the 
“result involves the destruction of the only regular and 
“ tolerant Civil Government which has been possible in India 
“ for centuries. Surely these are considerations which might 
“ make the most zealous Missionary pause before he despises 
“ the warnings of a Christian civil magistrate as to possible 
“danger to the public peace. You say that you have 
“ repeatedly, during the last six years, made similar experi- 
“ ments and found them not dangerous. But I need hardly 
“remind you how many things have been dangerous for 
“ Englishmen to do in other parts of India during the past 
“ twelve months, which*before were perfectly free from risk, 
“and how many provinces are still devastated by civil war 
“in which the most potent means of rousing the ignorant 
“ multitudes was a perfectly false assertion that Govern- 
“ ment meant forcibly to interfere with their religion.” 

One of the delusions abroad as to India is an impression 
that, because the Indian Government is despotic, it is there- 
fore omnipresent and all-efficient. The clergymen who last 
autumn bade us not be ashamed of our Christianity were 
evidently persuaded that, putting periods of revolt aside, the 
Court of Directors and the GoverNnor-GENERAL could enforce 
obedience to every command which they might choose to 
issue. Nobody whohas properly comprehended what a handful 
at best are the English in India could possibly entertain such 
a notion. The fact is that, more than any other Govern- 
ment in the world, the English Government in India depends 
for its existence on the fewness of the functions which it has 
to exercise. It is essentially a Government of Routine, and 
it is precisely because the life of the immense majority of 
Hindoos is nothing else than Routine that a few thousand 
Englishmen can rule them. Wars and annexations, even 
mutinies and revolts, disturb but little this prodigious immo- 
bility ; but let a strong wind once seriously stir the stagnant 
pool, and the little bark of Anglo-Indian Executive must 
founder. The surest way of putting an end to our Govern- 
ment would be to give it just a very little more to do—just a 
few functions more to exercise. If it had any society to control 
more active than that which now occupies India, it would be 
destroyed by the physical impossibility of its coping with an 
undertaking too extensive for its scanty means. This simple 
truth must determine our policy, both civil and religious. 
We have not the power, even if we had the will, to convert the 
country by force. Nay, we could not possibly permit sucha 
system of free proselytism as that for which the Hyderabad 
Missionaries contend. They demand that every sect should 
be allowed not only to proselytize to its own faith, but to 
insult and attack the creeds to which it is opposed. But 
they forget that our Government only exists by prohibiting 
the various Indian sects from outraging each other. We can 
preserve equilibrium between them, but it is more than 
doubtful whether we could allow it to be evenslightly disturbed. 
The Mahometans are naturally a proselytizing and persecuting 
sect. Soare the Sikhs. So are the Hindoos wherever (asin the 
Mahratta States) they have the ascendancy. The principle 
maintained by the Missionaries would require that liberty 
to outrage the customs and creed of their rivals should be 
extended to the zealots of all these religions. If it were 
necessary to apply this principle, the Empire must go. 
Nothing could save it from being engulfed in the confusion 
which would follow, for we have not in India anything dis- 
tantly resembling the machinery for governing a society 
agitated by religious passions. Some people seem indeed to 
suppose that the Indian sects have lost all energy, and are 
only strong in. passive resistance. But Mr. Frere affirms 
the contrary :—“ Questions affecting the right of religious 
“ toleration arise oftener than may be imagined, and could 
“ not be settled without some clearly-defined principle to go 

“upon. I could, if necessary, give several instances to prove 
“that severe measures are sometimes needed to prevent 
“Mahometans and Hindoos from tyrannizing over each 
“ other, and attempting public demonstrations calculated to 
“ rouse fanaticism and lead to a breach of the peace. The 
“ necessary. repressive measures are always applied with im- 
“ partial. severity to both parties, and their justice and 
“ necessity is in the end acquiesced in, which would not be 
“the. case if we ourselves permitted our own people to 
“ infringe the rules we laid down to others.” 

We. ought not to quote Mr. Frene’s opinions without 


stating that in his judgment the Sepoy revolt is not in any 
way attributable to the activity of Christian Missionaries. 
He takes, we are happy to say, the view we have always 
subscribed to—that good nearly unalloyed with evil may be 
looked for from Missionary exertions if they are continued 
with the caution hitherto observed, and if no suspicion of 
Government influence attends them. His, therefore, is a 
great and Weighty authority to oppose to the fears expressed 
by Lord ELLENBorovGu in the new Blue-book on Indian Edu- 
cation.. But if one thing could, more than another, give the 
advantage to Lord ELLENBorovuGH and those who think with 
him, it would be extravagant proceedings and pretensions like 
those of the Missionaries at Hyderabad. “ You say,” writes 
Mr. Frere to one of them, “it has been shown that missionary 
“ efforts have had nothing to do with causing the present 
“mutiny. But you must be aware that no single procla- 
“ mation of the rebels has yet been published which has not 
“ dwelt on the efforts to .onvert the natives to Christianity 
“as affording the most powerful incentives to rebellion. 
“ You must be aware that a very large and influential party 
“in England believes that missionary efforts had been a 
“ primary cause of the disaffection of the natives, and I leave 
“ you to judge how far your conduct in this present matter 
“strengthens the arguments. I, for one, have always used 
“to prove that the belief of that party is unfounded, and 
“ that, as long as Government makes no use of its power to 
“ secure converts, no danger need be apprehended to the public 
“ peace from the labours of Missionaries.” 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


N the House of Lords, where the clap-traps of the day are 
not always acceptable, Lord CampBeLt sometimes consults 
the taste of his audience by propounding an unpopular truth. 
He was perfectly justified in asserting the other day that the 
House of Commons has gone mad—uuiess, indeed, it rather 
affects a convenient madness—on the subject of Competitive 
Examination. Members of Parliament, Peers, and Ministers 
of State still owe their pre-eminence to birth, to fortune, to 
sagacity developed by experience of the world, and not unfre- 
quently to a judicious pliability of character and opinion ; but 
it has been suddenly discovered or divined, that in the dis- 
tribution of subordinate functions, no circumstance ought to 
be taken into consideration except the scholastic attainments 
which may be producible from the age of seventeen to twenty. 
The new doctrine is preached with all the intolerant dogma- 
tism which generally belongs to a theory wholly unsup- 
ported by experiment, and directly opposed to all analogy 
and precedent; and its votaries uniformly confuse success in 
procuring the adoption of their system with practical proof 
of its efficiency and utility. There has not been time for the 
production of an Indian statesman since the abolition of 
Haileybury, and in the civil service at home the pradent 
scepticism of heads of departments has hitherto kept the 
competitive missionaries at bay; yet the advocates of the 
system sound their trumpets when they have scarcely put on 
their armour, and the servile herd which always follows 
apparent success believes that so loud a note of triumph is a 
sufficient proof of a decisive victory. The House of Commons, 
during the last India debate of the session, applauded Lord 
Sranney’s strange declaration of an exultating hope that com- 
petition would prove itself eventually stronger than all Govern- 
ments, than all Parliaments—in other words, than all the 
securities for freedom which make up the British Constitution. 
The unthinking mob of members forgot that they had recently 
secured a preference, in the disposal of certain appointments, to 
the sons of Indian functionaries, and they never considered 
that one of the principal influences which prevail in society 
consists in the bearing of the merit and connexion of parents 
on the establishment of their children in life. No advocate of 
unlimited competition has yet attempted to explain why 
public employments should be distributed by a rule entirely 
unknown in all other trades and professions. It is a con- 
clusion of faith and not of reason that every Government clerk 
and ensign of Foot ought to have proved himself in his. 
boyhood a little Triton among the minnows. The application 
of the theory to the Indian Civil Service was recommended by 
some plausible considerations. Writerships were habitually 
regarded as prizes, and the functions of Indian administrators 
afford room for the exercise of abilities which may possibly 
be brought out in competition for a considerable appoint- 
ment; But, whatever may be the case jn the Indian 
Civil Service and the scientific branches of the army, 


it is absurd to suppose that able candidates will be found. 
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to struggle for the commission of a regimental officer ; 
and the patrons of the system admit that the nominal 
competition for medical situations has utterly broken down, 
from the excess of vacancies over applicants for employment. 
An omnibus proprietor who insisted on confining his pur- 
chases to the winners of cocktail races would scarcely be 
more capricious than the devotees of comparative excellence 
in mediocrity. 

Sir James Grauam has, in the course of his distinguished 
career, given way to a generous enthusiasm for many theories 
and practices which have from time to time promised a 
superficial popularity. No orator is more capable of adorning 
a theme which may have been originally put forth with less 
skilful decorations ; but his apotheosis of a subaltern selected 
by competition borders on the absurd by the contrasts 
which it suggests. “Open competition,” he said in the recent 
debate, “ brings the man before you ; and what are his claims 
“ when he does present himself? In the first place he brings 
“with him the assurance that he is a man of industrious 
“habits. He also affords some guarantee that he is a man 
“of great self-control—that his life has been spent in 
“ virtuous pursuits—inasmuch as his attainments point out a 
“ preference for mental as contrasted with sensuous enjoy- 
“ments. Then what is the ennobling spirit of his life? 
“ Ambition. A desire for honourable fame. A desire to 
“ win the favour and admiration of his friends, and even- 
“tually to contribute to the support of his aged parents. 
“ Such are the moral qualities which the principle of open 
“competition will secure, and upon these grounds I prefer 
“that principle deliberately to patronage, with all its 
“ corrupting influences.” “You have convinced me,” said 
Rasselas to Imlac, “ that it is impossible to be a poet.” Sir 
James Grauam must have suggested to his cooler hearers in 
the House of Commons that it is barely possible to be a 
lieutenant. A boy of eighteen of industrious habits, of great 
self-control, not yet having sown his wild oats inasmuch as 
his life has been spent in virtuous pursuits, looking down 
with serene contempt on the sensuous enjoyments which 
contrast with his mental occupations, ennobled by a desire 
for honourable fame, softened by a determination to provide 
for his aged parents—such a Phenix ought rather to be 
put in training to become a bishop than relegated toa march- 
ing regiment, where he will perhaps be irreverently regarded 
as a prig. ‘The scarlet coat which was once supposed to 
attract unfledged candidates for glory should be exchanged 
for a cheap and sober grey when the army is officered by the 
saintly philosophers who are to be generated by competition. 

It is not surprising that the examination fanatics should 
be comparatively indifferent to the education of civil and 
military functionaries. Every man who has formerly passed 
through a school or a college knows that the continuous 
training, the indirect influences of a society of students, the 
habit of discipline, and the unconscious development of the 
faculties, produced a more important and lasting effect than 
special study or instruction; nor is there a more thorough 
abuse of terms than the modern application of the title 
“ University” to an isolated Board of periodical examiners. 
The wanton destruction of Haileybury may not improbably 
be followed by the sacrifice of Addiscombe, in order that a 
purely arbitrary scheme of universal competition may be sub- 
stituted for a rational selection of candidates according to 
their various qualifications. The pedantic wiseacres who 
have deduced the expediency of a Chinese hierarchy from 
the success of Cambridge fellowship examinations, leave 
entirely out of sight the beneficial effects of an emulation 
which can never arise among strangers crammed in separate 
localities for an occasional prize show. Students at Addis- 
combe learn, as in all similar institutions, to test their own 
acquisitions, to appreciate their successful rivals, and to esti- 
mate with approximate correctness the extent and limits of 
their own capacity. Those who display the highest scientific 
ability are selected for the arms of the service in which 
applied science is necessary ; and the majority, before they 
join the regiments of the line, have received the education 
which is most proper for a soldier. There is too much 
reason to fear that the mania for competition, after subduing 
Governments and Constitutions, may absorb true military 
training within its destructive range. Unless a reaction 
takes place in favour of common sense, there will be a certain 

satisfaction in witnessing the inevitable effect of the theory 
on the class in which it finds its most officious supporters. 
Sooner or later it may be discovered that peerages and seats 
in Parliament have not been acquired by the process which 
is to supersede all other claims to influence or to promotion. 


A Government constructed on the fashionable principle 
would certainly include Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. GiapstonE, 
and it might possibly leave an opening for Lord Srantey 
himself ; but, with these exceptions, the statesmen who hold 
the highest place in popular estimation would under the 
competitive system be forced to make room for schoolmasters 
and college tutors. 

Lord ELLENBorovGH, in urging the claims of the educated 
vlasses lo employment in the Indian service, clashes unne- 
cessarily with popular prejudices and sentiments which could 
not fail to find utterance in the House of Commons. There 
is no advantage in contrasting the gentry with those members 
of the trading community who might be induced by an 
honourable ambition to compete for civil or military appoint- 
ments. The son ofa grocer or a farmer, if he has received 
the training of a gentleman, will do his duty as efficiently 
as the cadet of any landed family. It is highly inexpedient 
to delude the dominant ten-pound householders into the 
belief that their pride or their interests are concerned in the 
establishment of the new-fangled system of official nomina- 
tion ; for the upper portion of the middle class would soon lose 
any advantage which it was supposed to claim as a rightful 
privilege. Lord Derspy and the House of Lords have done 
their best to resist the irrational zeal of Lord Srantey and 
the House of Commons, but the new religion has secured a 
considerable advance. Ordinary commissions may, for the 
present, be bestowed according to the principles which have 
prevailed in all countries from the first institution of standing 
armies ; but it is certain that if the present cant continues 
for a few years to be popular, the insignia of a military man- 
darin of the ninth class will be appropriated as a reward to 
the most skilful practitioner of compound division, or to the 
least stammering translator of Z'elemaque and Cornelius 
Nepos. If, in the mean time, Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN or 
Lord Stantey would kindly publish some popular exposition 
of the grounds of their common creed, they would confer a 
favour on sceptical minds which find a difficulty in accepting 
a new and mysterious revelation. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Be boldest and perhaps the greatest engineering work 
that ever was attempted has been successfully completed. 
The Atlantic Telegraph Cable is laid, and the Old aud New 
Worlds are brought into instantaneous communication. No 
enterprise ever commanded so universal a sympathy as this 
has done, and no triumph ever deserved to be hailed with so 
genuine a feeling of satisfaction. -The previous failures had 
so stimulated the interest of the public, that this last venture 
was watched with all the anxiety with which a spectator 
looks for the issue of a forlorn hope. No one expected success, 
and the announcement is doubly welcome on account of the 
fears which had with so much reason been entertained. The 
very moment was peculiarly happy. Just when France is in- 
augurating one of the greatest works of military engineering 
which the world has seen, England and America have shaken 
hands over the success of a greater and incomparably nobler 
enterprise. It would have been most unfortunate if the 
same day had announced the completion of the threatening 
arsenal of Cherbourg, and the failure of the attempt to join 
Europe and America in closer bonds of union. Happily the 
triumph of warlike engineering is eclipsed by the success of our 
own pacific undertaking. Little is yet known of the details of 
the Agamemnon’s voyage; but the meagre information of the 
telegrams already published seems to show that the victory 
over natural obstacles was not won without formidable 
risks. The courage of the Directors in making their 
last happy venture cannot well be exaggerated. To say 
nothing of the ominous issue of their preliminary trials, they 
had failed three times in their first serious attempt this 
year, after all the experience they had gained from the 
accident of the previous summer. On the most favourable 
calculation the chances were ten to one against them, and the 
stake was practically the existence of a Company whose capital 
amounted to nearly half a million., With the same cable 
that had disappointed them so often, without any change in 
the machinery which had been used in their unsuccessful 
trials, they boldly put to sea again to tempt the same 
dangers which had hitherto defeated all their efforts. 
Twice in the course of the voyage the hope of saving the 
cable was almost abandoned—once apparently from some 
defect in the machinery, and once from the violence of 
the weather. Hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
staked upon the strength of a wire no thicker than a man’s 
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thumb, which was heaving and straining with every 
pitch of a huge man-of-war, till it seemed that only a 
miracle could prevent a fracture. We cannot call to mind 
any example of commercial enterprise which comes up 
to the audacity of this splendid achievement ; but the 
object was worthy of the risk, and the triumphant result has 
justified the boldness of the Directors. 

It is not only the Company who are to be congratulated 
on this success. If the last attempt had issued in another 
mishap, years must have elapsed before public confidence 
would have been restored to enterprises of this kind. Enough, 
indeed, had been done to show that a line across the Atlantic 
was a possibility ; but it would have been long before capital 
would have been forthcoming for another attempt at so des- 
perate an undertaking as it would then have seemed. As it 
was, it must have been a touch-and-go affair; but with the 
knowledge which has now been acquired it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat the risk. Improvements in the quality of 
the cable, and in the appliances for laying it, may be 
expected to reduce the dangers of any future attempt 
within a moderate compass; and perhaps, before many 
years, England and America will be joined by telegraphic 
wires numerous enough to guard against the possi- 
bility of interruption to the communication, and sufficient to 
carry on all the intercourse which is required for our com- 
mercial and political interests. It is pretty certain that 
we shall not long be satisfied with a single line. We do 
not know how far the electricians of the Company may de- 
velope the power of rapid signalling through a wire of 2300 
miles ; but unless some great improvements are effected, it is 
not likely that more than a hundred short messages each way 
will ever be transmitted in a day. After making allowance 
for the requirements of the two Governments, who, in return 
for their subsidies, will take precedence over private indivi- 
duals, the accommodation for the press and the public will be 
altogether inadequate; and probably the next thing that we 
shall hear of the Company will be that they are thinking of 
laying additional lines across the Atlantic. After what has 
now been done, telegraphic enterprise may be expected 
to advance with rapid strides; and it is almost beyond a 
doubt that every corner of the globe will in course of 
time be brought into the great system of communication. 
There is not a spot on the face of the earth that cannot be 
reached with much less difficulty than has been successfully 
encountered by the Atlantic Company. To stretch a wire to 
Australia would be child's play after crossing the stormy deeps 
of the Atlantic. One at least of the Indian Telegraphs will 
in all probability be laid before the end of the present year, 
and when this is done there will not bea single wire in the 
whole network that must encompass the world which may not 
be laid with comparative ease. This is a grand prospect, and 
the perseverance and courage of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany have probably brought it nearer to us by many years, 

It is curious to speculate on the effects which may be 
produced by these new facilities of communication between dis- 
tant regions. They may not, as some sanguine philanthropists 
imagine, establish a reign of universal concord and brotherhood, 
but even on the lowest estimate of their importance we may be 
sure that one of the most prolific sources of dispute will be 
almost dried up. When you can have an explanation in 
five minutes with any Government in the world, there 
ought to be no such thing as a misunderstanding. If quarrels 
arise henceforth, it will not be, as it often has been, by mis- 
take. Such complications as were threatened by the recent 
excitement of the Americans about our p ings in the 
Gulf of Mexico will be impossible, and the most patriotic 
of Presidents will be unable to strengthen his position at 
home by getting up a sham quarrel with Great Britain 
on pretences which the next advices are sure to explode. 
Another certain consequence of the rapidity of communica- 
tion will be the introduction of greater certainty into 
commercial operations. A glut will be checked, or a void 
supplied, a fortnight earlier than it could be without the 
telegraph, and the operations of merchants will follow the 
daily fluctuations of the markets with au exactness that will 
incalculably diminish the risk of mercantile transactions. 
Thus the success which has attended the most venture- 
some speculation ever projected will reduce to their minimum 
the ordinary risks of trade. Whatever diminishes risk 
reduces cost, and both countries will gain a substantial 
advantage in the price of their imports by the facilities 
which are now available for determining the right time 
at which to make a shipment, and the particular commodities 
which are at any moment in demand. 


The importance of the great fact that the Telegraph is 
laid is too absorbing to allow of much discussion at present 
ot the particulars of the expedition, so far as they are yet 
known. The engineers seem to have shown more nerve 
than on former occasions ; and, notwithstanding unfavour- 
able weather, the ships were pressed on at a speed much 
greater than was ventured on in the former voyages. The 
amount of waste, too, though considerable, is less than might 
have been ex: The whole distance from Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, to Valentia, is about 1650 nautical miles, and 
this has been covered by 2022 miles of cable. The slack, 
therefore, is just 372 miles, or about 224 per cent. With 
acable of so great specific gravity as that which has been 
laid, and with the inelastic apparatus employed for paying it 
out, this must be regarded as a satisfactory result, though 
there seems to be no reason why the waste should eh 
reduced to 10 per cent. on any future occasion. But a first 
attempt cannot be expected to be quite perfect in every 
detail ; and if the Company have lost a hundred thousand 
pounds or so in their abortive expeditions, and twenty 
thousand more than was necessary by waste of cable, this is, 
after all, a small matter to put into the scale against the 
success which they have well deserved and happily attained. 


THE POLITICAL ARMISTICE. 


HE session is over, and the shades of the recess have closed 
upon the scene of political warfare. The Government 
sleeps on the field of battle, and that—whatever may have 
been the vicissitudes of the combat—must be recognised by 
the laws of war as the badge of victory. We concur 
with the writer of the able and impartial review in the 
Times, that the events of the session of 1858 have been 
stormy and unexpected beyond all previous examples of 
Parliamentary fortune. Nevertheless, we do not feel 
called upon to share the unbounded astonishment which 
prevails in some quarters at the total and, as it would 
seem, final collapse of the Palmerstonian régime. At the 
commencement of the session we ventured to remark 
that the spirit in which the late Government was con- 
structed, and the principles on which it was carried 
on, were not such as were likely to conciliate or 
to secure the confidence of Parliament. Entertain- 
ing, as we did, a profound conviction that the Ad- 
ministration of Lord PaLmMERsTon, even when its weak- 
ness was least suspected, was far advanced in a rapid 
decline, we never doubted that the blow under which 
it fell at last was irretrievable and decisive. Every 
attempt to repair the disaster has only revealed in 
a more signal light the demoralization which has fol- 
lowed upon defeat, till at length even the most obsti- 
nate and loyal adherents of the dethroned dynasty are 
fain to confess the hopelessness of the pretensions which 
they were the last to abandon. Our great contemporary had 
identified itself in so particular, and almost personal, a manner 
with the political fortunes of Lord Patmerston, that we can- 
not be surprised that it should have been the last to acknow- 
ledge the finality of a disaster which struck hardly less at 
its own supremacy than at that of the politician to whose 
interests it was so blindly wedded. PY even the Zimes has 
at length discovered the impossibility of fighting any lon; 
a ioe game against the obstinate indifference of public 
opinion. The session of 1858 has been rich in warnings to 
every class of men who take any part in political affairs ; and 
the Zimes has received a lesson which it will probably not 
soon forget, that the personal and partisan advocacy of a par- 
ticular statesman does not tend to strengthen the influence 
of a journal whose authority must depend on the belief 
which is entertained of its independence and impartiality. 
So far from being jealous of the weight which the leading 
journal is capable of exercising when its great resources are 
judiciously directed, we hail with satisfaction the recent 
symptoms of a disposition to retrieve the sigual imprudences 
that have marred the usefulness of a power which must 
always be considerable, and which might be rendered of the 
highest public service. 

The influence of the press is a consideration which at this 
moment is forced upon our attention with peculiar urgency. 
By one of the many anomalies which characterize our poke. 
tical system, the Government, which for the last few months 
has been an obedient and almost servile instrument in the 
hands of Parliament, will be for the next half year the 
absolute master of itself and of the countty. With the 


exception of the check of public opinion as conveyed 
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throigh the press, Ministers Will be temporarily invested 
With absolute power: How a Government may, by a 
fatal blindness, be hurried to its own destruction in the 
plenitude of sich a power, we miay learn from the example 
of the late Administration. Perhaps if the leading journal, 
fnstead of flattering Lord PALMERsron to the top of his bent, 
in the timé of his pré ty, by defending his unpopular 
theasures and palliating his unjustifiable appointments, had 
counselled and admonished him, it thight have done some- 
thing to save its tige from a mortifying defeat, and 
the country from the confusion of a political crisis. It is 
not very likely, however, that the vice of excessive adulation is 
about to be immediately repeated, and we may therefore 
hope that, though the Government has escaped from 
the discipline of Parliament, it will at least be con- 
trolled by the fair and bond fide criticism of an inde- 
pendent press. 

With the lesson of the last six months before our eyes, it 
‘would be both rash and idle to attempt to forecast the for- 
tunes of the coming session. One thing, however, is abun- 
dantly clear—that the system by which the existence of 
Lord Dersy’s Government has been prolonged since its 
accession to office is not that on which any Government can 
be permanently conducted. Like a woman, it has abused 
the privilege of its weakness. Its supporters have excused 
its shortcomings from a fear that its frail tenure of existence 
should be suddenly cut short, whilst its enemies have 
tolerated its continuance from a belief that they had its life 
in their hands. But these resources must be soon 
exhausted. The Tories will not long continue to sus- 
tain an Administration which outrages all their con- 
victions and reverses all their policy. For the moment, 
the unexpected success of a Cabinet nominally Conservative 
has flattered them into acquiescing in a species of tactics 
abhorrent to all their traditions. But in the long run—as 


experience has shown over and over again—the real Tory | 


parry care a great deal more for their principles than for their 
leaders ; and it is not likely that they will grant to Mr. 
Disrakri the license they refused to Sir Roperr 
tapes is more certain than that the murmurs which have 
seen already heard from the back of the Treasury benches will 
swell into a chorus of resentment if an attempt should ever 
be made to realize half the promises by which it has been 
Bought to amuse and pacify the Liberals. The Tories, 
a speaking generally, trouble themselves a good deal 
than the Whigs about the prize of office. At all events, 
We feel a strong conviction that the country gentlemen who 
have been 80 graphically painted by Mr. Drsrakxi will not 
vonsent, at once and for ever, to forego all their cherished pre- 
ng for the sole object of securing to the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer and some two dozen other gentlemen the 
advantages and emoluments of place. We should strongly 
mmend Lord Derrsy’s Cabinet to consider their — 
m this point of view when they come to discuss the Reform 
Bill which Mr. Diskaetx has pledged himself to produce. 
For our part, we confess that our expectations are not san- 
guine of the merits of a t measure of constitutional 
change Which sets out avowedly as a “dodge.” The leader of 
the House of Commons hopes to gain the assent of one side 
© a scheme which will satisfy the extreme requirements of 
the Liberals, and, at the same time, to retain the support 
of his own party for a poli¢y which he would have them be- 
lieve is essentially Conservative. We are, therefore, to have 
oné of those delightful compendiums in which patentees de- 
light, which is to act at once as a Liberal spear and a Tory 
shield. The misfortiine that hefals these clever and ingenious 
pieces of mechanism is that they never answer either of the 
uses which they are supposed to combine. The Liberals will 
inevitably find their spear very blunt, and the Tories will 
discover that their shield is very penetrable. The celebrated 
constituency clauses of India Bil No. 2 furnish probably a 
pretty exact type both of the spirit in which a Derbyite 
orm Bill is likely to be conceived, and of the suecess 
which may be expected to attend its development. 
But if the Ministerial supporters are not likely to con- 
tinue as submissive as they have thus far shown themselves, 
it is certain that the Opposition cannot long remain acqui- 
escent. The key to a great part of the secret history of the 
sssion which has just closed is to be found in the deep- 
footed hostility of almost all the leading Liberal politicians 
te Lod Patwerstoy. It is needless now to go back upon a 
story which belongs to the past. The Economist has, how- 


ever, probably touched the right solution of what seems 
shost anomalous in owr resent political annals, when it attri- 


butes the ‘singular disunion of the Liberal party to “the 
“ demoralizing influence produced on the House of Commons 
“ by its inability to find a strong Ministry or strong Minis- 
“ ters in-whom to trust.” And the same journal appears to 
us to describe with equal justice the extreme and unwhole- 
some jealousy with which the executive Government is 
regarded, as “the natural consequence of the reaction 
“ produced by the belief that a fuller confidence had been 
“ misplaced.” But, with the virtual extinction (which is 
now universally allowed) of the Palmerstonian pretensions, 
a great deal of the personal bitterness which has been engen- 
dered by recent events will, as a matter of course, die out. 
The “ forlorn spectacle” so graphically described by Mr. Fox 
at Oldham, of the ex-PRremieEr “ sitting with the poor rump 
“ of his own Administration, all independent men keeping 
“aloof from him,” is more calculated to excite commisera- 
tion than animosity ; but it shows how hopeless is the prospect 
of his ever recovering the influence he has lost. The fact 
that discussions on a Reform Bill may be expected to form 
the principal occupation of the approaching session, renders 
it probable that Lord Jonn Russet. may take a prominent 
part on the Opposition benches. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, how much he has learnt and forgotten in the protracted 
period of his political exile ; and in any case, his past treachery 
and illiberality must render difficult, if not impossible, his 
restoration to a position which he so deservedly forfeited. 
That the session of 1859 will witness the reconstruction and 
consolidation of the Liberal party, it is impossible to doubt ; 
but it is out of the question to suppose that either Lord 
Joun Russett or Lord Patmerston will ever again be 
implicitly trusted as their exclusive leaders by supporters 
whose confidence they have alienated, and whose cause they 
have betrayed. 


NEW MORALITY. 


F an optimist of the last century could return to life, few 
things would probably astonish him more in this best of 
all possible worlds than the sentiment and language which 
prevail on public matters in the United States. In the 
mouths of old Whigs may sometimes still be heard the pro- 
position that a Republic is a school of public virtue; but the 
commonplace of the Foxite has become the paradox of the 
Palmerstonian, for there is no known community which has 
so ostentatiously disavowed public virtue as the only con- 
siderable Republic now existing. There are doubtless 
virtuous public men in the United States, and, for all we 
know, a speech may now and then be delivered, or an article 
written, in which principle and duty may not happen to be 
contumeliously scouted; but, on the whole, the model 
Republican of the present day may justly be described as 
openly professing the very same rules of conduct which 
were recommended to the model “ Prince” by the Florentine 
publicist. The frightful and unique characteristic of this 
political cynicism is its apparent universality. No voice 
seems to be raised against it, unless it be here and 
there the protest of some crotchety malcontent. So far 
as we recollect, there has never been anything like it 
in this country. England has done things quite as iude- 
fensible as any that have been perpetrated or contem- 
plated by the Americans; but as soon as the beari 
of an iniquitous measure have been understood by the 
country, there has never been wanting a cry of indignation 
against it, proceeding probably, in most cases, from a nume- 
rical majority of the people. Indeed it is very remarkable 
that the heads of the indictment preferred against England 
by nations jealous of her power rest invariably on English 
authority, and are taken out of the mouths of vociferous 
English witnesses ; nor is it ever necessary to appeal to the 
conscience of the world against the callous indifference of 
the alleged criminal. And, in such matters, talking immo- 
rally is a much worse symptom than acting immorally. A 
great act of public policy is occasionally recommended by 
complex considerations which disguise its real character ; 
but nobody can work himself into the belief that abstract 
maxims of wrong are the same thing as abstract maxims of 
right. A Southerner who advocates Filibustering, and a 
Northerner who contends for the extension of Slavery, must 
be perfectly well aware that they argue for principles which, 
applied to their private conduct, would take them far on 
the road to the penitentiary or the gallows. 
A discussion has arisen in the United States as to whether, 
in organizing a system for supplying free labour to the 
Antilles, France intends covertly to revive the Slave-trade. 
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Of course she does, exclaims the most respectable, and (on begun to teouble them, nor oy they likely to continue their 


the whole) the least immoral of the New York journals. 
She knows that England and the United States are quite 
insincere in their professed abhorrence of the traffic. We 
Americans would, on the whole, rather like to see it relieved 
from impediments ; for the South wants cheap negroes, and 
the North does not wish that Cuba, which it means to 
annex, should be impoverished by a deficiency of labour. 
As for England, having abolished slavery in her West India 
Islands, she merely desires to protect her ruined colonists 
from the competition of slave-holding communities. Now, 
Americans know their own motives best, but few asser- 
tions could be falser than that hazarded respecting Eng- 
land. Even the Times, which is the most hostile English 
witness an opponent of slavery could summon, would admit 
that, in its detestation of slavery and the slave-trade, the 
English public, however: deluded, is at all events sincere. 
England cares not one atom for the West Indians, who, now 
that they have lost their rotten boroughs, constitute one of 
the feeblest of British interests. The motives which guide 
her come as near as national motives can possibly come to 
pure disinterested hatred of wrong ; and if she errs in the 
matter, she errs in the same sense as the Knight of La 
Mancha, who, whatever he was, was certainly not a humbug. 
It is the more necessary to impress on the Americans what 
all Englishmen know to be the truth, because the next step 
to persuading themselves that this country has no genuine 
feeling on the subject of slavery will evidently be an attempt 
to get up a belief that it has no genuine feeling on the 
subject of filibustering. The New York newspapers quote 
with applause the statement of the Zimes that Cuba would 
become a much better market if it became an American 
State, and that England would therefore view its annexation 
without apprehension and without regret. But England, 
whatever the 7'imes may say, is not foolish enough to suppose 
that the better market she would gain through the incor- 
nay ag of Cuba with the United States would compensate 
er for the injury which so signal a violation of public law 
would inflict on her own interests and those of the whole 
world. There is no reason, or sham reason, which the 
Americans could advance to excuse their seizure of Cuba 
which would not be available next moment to excuse a 
seizure of Canada. And, as for the acquisition of a more 
fitable market, free trade with Golconda or Eldorado 
itself would, even as a matter of money, be dearly purchased 
by our acquiescence in a public act which would overthrow 
the principles which are the basis of the international 
system and the sole ultimate guarantee of peace. 

If an English writer cannot do much to shame American 
reasoners into decency, he might at least not affect to be 
convinced by their sophisms. Some portion of the American 
press has almost persuaded itself to believe in its own argu- 
ments since it found that they were echoed and enforced by 
the most powerful of English newspapers. The language of 
the Times on all diplomatic questions in which the United 
States are involved is exceedingly peculiar. It would almost 
seem as if the writer had himself visited the States, and had 
been so impressed with the determination of the people to 
have their own way on certain points of policy that he 
despaired of effectual resistance on the part of his own 
country or any other. If so, this is only another instance 
of the deceptive influence of too great proximity. Some 
distance is perhaps necessary to let the observer see that, 
as that untempered Transatlantic colossus staggers forward, 
its feet of clay are cracking and breaking at every step. 1t 
is at least the sensation of weakness as much as the conscious- 
ness of strength which drives the American Republic to 
make haste to appropriate new territory and to hurry into 
diplomatic quarrels. The ultimate reason why filibustering 
is popular in the South is its usefulness as the process by 
which the raw material of new Slave States is obtained—the 
ultimate reason why British outrages excite such a fervour of 
indignation in the North is the anxiety of all parties to raise a 
dust which may hide dangerous domestic issues. It is true 
that we may, and that most of us in England practically do, 
overrate the difficulties involved in the American Slave 
— But, though these difficulties may be exaggerated, 

ey really exist ; and they are certainly the secret of that 
restlessness which sometimes chooses to baptize itself Manifest 
Destiny. If they should eventually prove too much for the 
solidity of the Union, there is an end of course to American 
aggressiveness ; and if they are successfully overcome, the 
result will be isely the same, for the Americans were 
not an encroaching people before the irritation of Slavery 


encroachments after it is calmed down and allayed. Until 
one or other contingency happens, every question which 
arises with the United States should be dealt with on the 
principles applicable to similar controversies with other 
nations. We should be worse than foolish if we let ourselves 
be imposed on by pretensions which are suggested to the 
Americans by their own — embarrassments, and if, 
falling in with language which neither religion nor philo- 
sophy nor common-sense sanctions, we were to allow that 
they are manifestly destined to have what does not belong 
to them. 


A PARLIAMENTARY FREE-AND-EASY. 


p—p? the gentle reader ever see a London coach-horse 
turned into a clover field after the close of the season? 
The noble animal's delight is expressed in antics and gestures 
more true to nature than to the proprieties of the manége. 
He snorts, and kicks up his heels, and lashes out, and prances, 
and rolls, and neighs, and in the first half-hour of freedom 
makes up for the six months of dreary Macadam, the tedious 
round of calls, and the still more tedious hours of miduight 
operas and parties. Her Mavgsty’s Ministers, and Her 
Masesty’s faithful Commons have just got rid of their 
sessional bits and breeching. They are kicking and curvetting 
in the first hour of freedom and idleness, As befits his 
lace—and certainly as suits his natural temperament—Lord 
Puser is the first to enter into the genial fun of a thorough 
holiday. On Wednesday he had to receive a deputation of 
Irish noblemen and gentlemen, who came to blarney him to 
do a little job, to the tune of 152,000/., for the benefit of 
Transatlantic Steam Navigation in general, of the town of 
Galway in particular, and of an enterprising Mr. Lever in 
special. Most cleverly and characteristically did the PRewiER 
deal with the deputation. He was the exact reverse of his 
predecessor, whose careless and ignorant flippancy in re- 
ceiving deputations was one, and not the least important, 
cause of his downfall. Lord Dersy was thoroughly master 
of his subject, had evidently got it up with commendable 
industry, and was au fait at every weak point of the case. 
But what we most admire is the manner of the man. He had 
been cheated out of the first day of the holidays, but still he 
was not going to put on his school cap and gown. He was in 
his shooting-jacket, and talked accordingly, He met blarney 
with chaff, joked the several spokesmen from Galway, 
ked fun at the deputation all round, laughed at the wit 
e caused and the wit he uttered, was profuse in promising 
nothing, and finally shouldered the whole responsibility on his 
solemn friend the CHANCELLOR of the Excurqurr, who was 
of course much too wise and dignified to air his gravity in 
such a rollicking company. We can quite judge of the im- 
measurable funniness of the whole ing, when we find 
that at length the reverend Mr. Daty was so encouraged 
by the Premier's relish for nonsense that he ome { 
offered to pledge his personal security to the imperi 
Exchequer for the trifling loan of 152,000/. “ But to speak 
seriously, gentlemen,” as the Premier remarked after 
one of his most screaming points—although “seriously” 
we cannot speak too highly of the skill with which Lord 
Dersy managed the influential deputation—the whole affair 
must have been a jolly day in Downing Street. It is some- 
thing to get good honest nature in a Prime Minister's Council 
Chamber. Chaff, as the vulgar call it, when it is real 
chaff, is an element in statecraft, and in this line 
Dersy is no mere actor. It comes natural to him. He 
was on this occasion in thorough good humour with him- 
self, with the session, with his prospects, with his holiday, 
and he was wise enough to play the fool with those whe 
came to play the fool with him. : 

But Downing-street was not the only scene in which the 
saturnalia of statesmen was celebrated on Wednesday. Two 
peers and about one hundred of the commoners of England 
embarked at Southampton on board the Pera to attend the 
Cherbourg /ées. Some exception may be reasonably taken to 
the exact propriety of these semi-official embodiments of Par- 
liament men. The members, we believe, went at their own 
expense, but when next a contract with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company forthe mail service comes before Parliament, 
it will be scarcely possible to exclude the reminiscence of the 

or bad fare of the Pera from its weight in settling the 
terms between the Company and the country. But, waiving 
the question of the strict propriety of the trip, it seems at 
Teast to have begun in regular jollifcation. The party hardly 
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promised well, for the accredited. bores of the House mus- 
tered very strong. A pic-nic, with Mr Ayrton, Mr. Wiz- 
uiams, Mr. Trrz, Mr. Mr. Nicott, and Mr. Facay, 
Mr. Samuet W4rkeEN, and Mr. Ineraw, does not hold out ex- 
pectations of coming liveliness ; but the dinner on board 
seems to have gone off in roystering style. Cheers and 
speeches, “some capital songs,” and ap incipient “ hornpipe” 
from Sir CuarLes Naprer, are the outward testimonies to 
the excellence of “the banquet with the choicest wines.” 
“We won't go home till morning” was made to suit the 
occasion, and the grey light of daybreak found many of the 
convivial senators on deck. What were the songs, and who 
sung them? Was General Coprineton knocked down for 
“The Soldier Tired?” Did Mr. Ducane favour the com- 
pany with the agricultural stave, “It’s my delight of a shiny 
night?” Mr. Warren, doubtless, was great in “There was 
“a bee sat on a wall ;” Mr. Donatp Nico. must have given 
with great effect, “ Back and side go bare ;” and Mr. Bass was 
certainly at home in “ My little pint bottle of beer,” while 


.“The Pope he lives a jolly life,” was assigned to the Irish 
_representative. We have no objection to all this. It is a 


wholesome tendency of human nature to relieve itself by 
contrarieties. Just as routs and balls pall on the fashionable 
ladies, and drive their jaded appetites to feast on the forbidden 
stimulants of Cremorne, so it is convenient, and in its way 
natural, for senators to get up a Free and Easy when they are 
released from Parliament. The Coal Hole afloat is a fair ex- 
change for the droning stupidities of St. Stephen’s, and that 
the old story of “ Mr. Speaker, tip us a song,” should have 
been so very nearly realized or repeated, will affront nobody 
whose opinion is worth considering. At any rate, if 
the report of this “canty hour at e’en” on board the Pera 


~ reaches Cherbourg, it will show its master that the 


rulers of England care very little for his Egyptian success 
when they can treat it with song and dance, and in this up- 
roarious state of unbuttoned festivity. Of old times, the 
Conscript Fathers met the Gauls seated on curule thrones and 
in the Forum ; but our senators now reel into Gaul with a 
champagne-bottle instead of the ivory sceptre. Yet a serious 
What if the temptation of seizing this 
ship-load of notables should prove too much for the great 
Emperor's virtue and his respect for international law ? 
What if the fate of Verdun is reserved for the rollicking 
excursionists of the Pera? The very apprehension that Lord 
and Mr. Rogesuck, and Mr. Wittiams should be- 
What if the 
hundred Parliament men are seized as hostages? Would 
not Portsmouth and the British fleet be a price all too cheap 
for Mr. Wyip and Mr. Ayrton? How cheerfully, as in the 
days of Cazur px would a nation raisea Facan’s costly 
ransom! ‘Think of Rogsuck repeating the heroism of 
or of Mr. Monckton Mines, as the modern 
Bionvet, having to adapt “Stone walls do not a prison 
make” to his actual fate in a French dungeon. Few eyes 
will have slept in England till the telegraph announces that 
the Pera has disembarked its precious freight at Southampton. 


GIRLS SCHOOLS. 


IVE columns of advertisements of private schools in a — 
number of the Zimes, and the familiar announcement at the 

end of the Midsummer holidays that there are “three vacancies 
in a select establishment conducted by a widow lady residing at 
Little Peddlington,” suggest to us—‘‘ much meditating,” as Lord 
Brougham would say—what inestimable advantages the future 
mothers of England possess, at least according to the advertise- 
ments! If the world knows not its greatest men, England cer- 
tainly knows not its greatest women. The salt of the British com- 
nfunity must be in its schoolmistresses. What paragons of virtue, 
what faultless incarnations of every gift and grace, are these ladies 
who advertise for the privilege of instructing our daughters in all 
that is solid and useful, religious and of good report, clegant and 
accomplished! Not one of them, taking her at her own modest 
account of herself, is fit for less than beatification. Duty, not 
in, is their sublime motive. What are Sisters of Charity to 
eed self-denying heroines? Every one of them must be at the 
least a mére angelique. Just as every boarding-house keeper is 
only in want of an addition to the doméstic circle, and disregards 
altogether the pecuniary aspect of the transaction, so there are few 
schoolmistresses who do not make it appear that it is only asa 
matter of religious principle, just faintly coloured by a meek and 
mild infusion of self-denial, that they wish to receive into their 
family two or three little girls. Here is aspecimen or two of high 
art which few middle-class mothers can resist:—‘* The wife of a 
clergyman, residing in a pretty parsonage in a healthy village 
about an hour’s ride from London, wishes to receive into 
her family one or two young ladies to educate with her own. 


Every provision for their comfort.” We have here a perfect 
constellation of attractions—a parsoness and governess, lovely 
scenery, healthy site, an hour’s railway, and a thoroughly select 
circle. Not a parent in Holborn or Norton Folgate could 
resist it. We quite understand the class of mothers to whom such 
invitations are speciallyaddressed. The advertisement of this type, 
being a favourite one, is generally faithful to one idea; but it is 
interesting to trace its varieties. Throughout one finds a lady- 
like air of suppressed melancholy ; and this appears under the 
various forms of what ladies themselves call “sweet pretty,” 
“ interesting,” “ genteel,” and “ affectionate.” “A widow lady, 
residing in a healthy locality, and engaged in the education of 
her own little girls, is desirous of receiving, &c., to share with 
them her maternal care and solicitude, the chief objects of which 
are to instil Christian principles, inform the mind, and cultivate 
ladylike conduct. The domestic arrangements are liberally con- 
ducted, and every attention is given to their physical training.” 
This is word-painting of pre-Raffaelite power. Every touch tells ; 
and the minutest details of this good creature’s life are brought 
out. One sees her, pale and delicate, alternating from the 
morning black dress to the evenin grey scarf—her refined, yet 
melancholy, features lighted up with the consciousness of present 
duty, though slightly clouded with the recollections of her irre- 
parable loss—the widow sustained and animated by the mother’s 
duties, giving up herself for time and eternity to “ her own little 
girls,” overflowing with ‘ maternal care and solicitude” (observe 
“care and solicitude”)—and yet et gos to give of these good 
things to others. She offers nothing less than Christian prin- 
ciples, a well-informed mind, and ladylike habits. All this she 
can give—she simply guarantees the perfect ideal of a woman. 
These are her chief objects in “receiving a few pupils.” She 
sacrifices herself for the good of her species—the minor considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence she adroitly veils. And then 
observe the elegant periphrase under which she hints that there 
is enough to eat for dinner, and that washing and backboards are 
attended to—“ liberal domestic arrangements and physical train- 
~ being schoolmistress’s English for twice meat and frequent 
walks. 

But it is not all maternal birds who are caught with this senti- 
mental chaff. Some parents have a taste for the religious and 
domestic dodge; but others, it is felt, like a more open address 
to a different set of prejudices. It is not every mother who will 
send her daughter to the whining widow-lady or the wife of a 
clergyman residing in a pretty parsonage. These arts of adver- 
tising make no impression on the tougher fibres of the more 
practical matrons. They mean to send the girla to school—a 
good school—none of your half-and-half domestic circles, but a 
thorough good school, and where there is none but good society. 
Here is a type of select establishment that will attract that 
class in middle life which plumes itself upon being practical and 
aspiring at the same time :—‘Superior education for the 
daughters of gentlemen.” The weak place is hit—such a school 
will be a patent of gentility for life. This looks like busi- 
ness combined with the very best of breeding. “A lady of 
talent and experience,” of course, and “ who . oe successfully 
conducted the education of the daughters of noblemen and other 
families of distinction, has a vacancy for three pupils.” .4 vacancy 
for three pupils—the solecism is lost in the dazzling attractions 
of this “ etabtichanah which is beautifully situate in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Parks,” and which is stil] suffused with 
the odours of ‘“ the daughters of noblemen and other families 
of distinction.” - It is scarcely necessary to add that in the list of 
eminent professors attached to this establishment, we find 
nothing less than ‘‘ Mr. Brush, landscape-painter to the Queen, 
and Mra. Stipple, flower-painter to her Majesty.” 

Another form of attraction is that of the foreign school. This 
is a subtle bait, and argues considerable knowledge of the human 
mind in those who offer it. Many oo and guardians who 
set their faces against all the tricks of the English establishments 
fall a victim to a foreign adventuress. They cannot resist the 
Pensionnat. It is as meting to certain minds as “ that blessed 
word Mesopotamia” was to the old lady’s Bible-reading propen- 
sities. “ Protestant Collegiate School for young ladies, by 
Madame Pourpre,” combines every attractive element. We have 
French, religion, and a college allin one. But even this is capped. 
France pur et simple we know has its drawbacks. France teaches 
manners, but England is the school for morals. When in a 
very reflective turn of mind, and deep in our ethnological studies, 
we think what a pity it is that we cannot unite national excel- 
lences. What a model man that would be who had an English- 
man’s probity, Gallic wit and refinement of thought, German 

atience, and Italian taste! Our advertising ladies hit this feeling. 

hey tell us how we can get the French idiom and the Britis 
beef, Parisian manners and tbe solidities of the English family— 
“education in France, and at a first-rate finishing school ;” but 
then it is ‘en famille, where English comforts and maternal 
care” are crowned by “a beautiful view of the sea”—the very 
waves, of course, whispering only in Parisian accent. Perhaps 
the sublimity of humbug in this direction is attained by the prin- 
cipal of a seminary “who has obtained a diploma from the 
University of France.” Zhe University of France—an institu- 
tion which is new tous. We always thought, however, that the 
very model of a school advertisement was that of the enterprising 
gentleman who does not exactly profess to teach boys, but 
“respectfully invites all parents and guardians who have youths 
to put to school to inspect his mansion of sixty rooms and 
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grounds of thirty-three acres, comprising bowling-green, cricket- 
ground, fish-pond, rookery, chestnut-grove, extensive gardens, 
and trout-streams.” In its line, it certainly is inimitable; but 
it is approached, though distantly, by the lady at Clapham, 
who subdues the splendour of her educational promises, while 
she wisely prefers to enlarge upon her speciality, which is 
her “house of modern and cheerful construction, containing 
forty-five lofty rooms and four bath-rooms, affording every facility 
for daily use.” . 

These are among the attractions offered to that very numerous 
class which is es enon to pay, and pay well, for “ educational 
advantages.” But economical as wel as educational considera- 
tions are attended to. Cheap schools are not in good odour. 
Dothegirls Halls are not in favour since Miss Bronte’s incon- 
venient revelations. How, then, to unite large promise and small 
performance, high terms and moderate payments? ‘The following 
solution of the problem is at least ingenious :—‘‘ A vacancy having 
occurred in a first-class establishment, where the terms are forty 
guineas per annum, a young lady can be received at the reduced 
terms of twenty-five guineas.” - What an elegant euphemism for 
a twenty-pound school, to say that it is a — seminary, 
where all the girls are taken at half-price ! e cannot quit this 
interesting field of investigation without extracting a choice 
specimen of impudence :—‘‘ Miss ——. begs to announce to her 
friends and pupils that her Family Party will re-assemble on 
Tuesday, the 3rd of August.” 

After all, this is a melancholy prospect. Pretence, folly, and 
empty = characterize most of these advertising schools. 
They address the worst and weakest part of our nature; th 
appeal for the most part only to vanity and pride; they are pal- 
pable delusions, and too often are accepted as such. These schools 
could not be unless B ennge liked them. The lady superiors are 
what they are, and use all this language of cant and falsity, 
only because we choose our daughters to be brought up in empti- 
ness and pretence. Parents as well as teachers base that 
all this French and German, and piano and accomplishments, calis- 
thenics and flower painting, mean nothing and come to nothing. 
Knowing what English female education is, we know that the 
widow ladies and the clergyman’s wives, and the principals of 
Linden House and the foreign Protestant Colleges are all 
stuff and nonsense—that the teachers are generally the wives 
of broken-down coal-merchants, who contrive to hire a house, 
and engage two or three housemaids, and get a few ignorant 
ushers to dub themselves masters, and call this sort of thing 
“a Select Establishment conducted by Madame Perigord de la 
Plume and a staff of eminent professors.” Tew parts of our social 
economy require a more strict reform than that of existing girls’ 
schools; and if the Woman’s Rights advocates in England would 
turn their thoughts and energies in this direction, and would 
really attempt to make the next generation of wives and mothers 
something better than they are likely to be under the present 
system of female education, we will undertake that our sons will 
give them more respectful attention than at present we can accord 
to their theories. Once let us see that women are really workin 
for themselves in the most neglected portion of female life, an 
we shall not laugh, as we often do, at woman’s claims to social 
elevation. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


ft within the last two or three years, the poetical and ima- 
element was excluded from the 
British army. Its merits were unrewarded—its sympathies were 
not mache | to—the soldiers were left to discharge the most 
arduous of duties under no other inducements than those which 
a sense of duty or a love of adventure might offer. Many 
changes have, indeed, been made since the Peninsular war. The 
universal furbishing which has been applied to all departments of 
the State has invaded the camp and the barrack as well as other 
laces. Examinations have been provided for officers, education 
for soldiers; better arms, better clothes, better food, better 
everything for the army is the cry of the day, and no one can 
deny that it is a most just and useful cry. It is not, however, 
to his bodily and professional wants alone that the soldiers’ 
friends direct their attention. They minister to his senti- 
mental wants as well. Feelings of honour, they say, are not 
confined to gentlemen. Why not calculate upon their existence 
in common soldiers? When the general and the colonel are 
stimulated by being made G.C.B.’s and K.C.B.’s, why should not 
the private have an opportunity of pointing to decorations won 
by a courage often not inferior to theirs? This demand, like 
many other popular demands, has met with considerable success. 
There have been more crosses, medals, and clasps issued within 
the last fifteen years than in all our previous military history, 
and by the institution of the Victoria Cross the principle has been 
avowed in its very strongest form. 
. It is impossible not to feel that one at least of the popular 
case has cm triumphantly made tas it wanted making out, 
since this measure was adopted. There is, beyond all question, a 
vast amount of F ey; to be honoured in the English army. 
The acts which the Queen so lately rewarded are in their way as 
splendid as any in history. They show that, whatever d 1 
critics may choose to think, that unequalled daring which for 
centuries past has distinguished Englishmen from the rest 
of the world in every department of life was never better de- 


veloped or more widely diffused through all classes of society 
than it is now. The silly fashion of depreciating the dash and 
impetuosity of English courage must, we should hope, be de- 
stroyed by the record of the actions which won the Victoria Cross. 
Every form of courage—from the desperate hardihood which 
carried 600 light dragoons through some 6000 horse, foot, and 
artillery, to the iron dogged stubbornness which stormed Delhi 
and saved Lucknow—has been found in the richest abundance 
amongst Englishmen of every rank and of almost all professions 
within the last four years. Soldiers, sailors, privates, officers, civil 
magistrates, collectors, chaplains, merchants, men and women of 
every station in life, have shown a generous contempt for death, 
wounds, and danger, a variety of resource, a devotion to duty—and, 
when occasion required, as it often did, a resolute, unflinching bull- 
dog courage—which gives every Englishman a far higher right to 
be proud of the name he bears than ever attached to the country- 
men of Scipio or Cesar. Precious as the individual instances of 
this virtue undoubtedly are, their direct is not their greatest value. 
It is because we have a fair right to look upon the martyrs of 
India and the Crimea as specimens of English manhood, that they 
are so important. Cotton and hardware are not our greatest 
products. There are made in England in the present day hearts 
and limbs as stout as those of the good yeomen whom Shakspeare 
knew so well. What a world of silent unknown worth and vigour 
there must be all around us, when we find that men chosen almost 
at random from the mass of society comeetne the civil service of 
India and the Crimean army. hat a hardy, manly educa- 
tion, what lessons of self-reliance, self-denial, self-government, 
and self-respect, went to form the characters shown there! What 
deep reverence for truth and honesty, what hearty, simple trust 
in God, have these events brought to light! Like all the great 
ruling powers of life, such things usual My pass unperceived ; but 
it is our bounden duty to acknowledge their existence thankfully 
and cheerfully when it is so clearly set before us. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, there is much good as well as much 
evil in the world, and it is in our opinion as common and as great 
a fault to call good evil as to call evil good. 


Whilst, however, we freely acknowledge the splendour of 
the actions rewarded, we cannot deny that we feel a certain 
degree of misgiving as to the reward. The features of the 
national character which we have attempted to sketch are be- 
yond all praise. Their continuance would be cheaply pur- 
chased by any sacrifice of mere material prosperity ; their pre- 
servation and development are the very highest objects which 
English statesmen can have in view; but is this end furthered 
by such institutions as the Victoria Cross? We are inclined to 
doubt it. Magnanimity and generosity are not to be bought. 
Prizes can no more create courage than money can make a gen- 
tleman. In all the more important departments of life a man 
must give his services. If he will sell them, they are not worth 
having. The meanest mercenary fights for something more 
than his pay. He his point of honour, his professional 
pride—at the lowest, he gratifies the fighting instinct. But 
whatever cynical speakers or writers may say, we shall never 
believe that any mortal man ever estimated the dangers of a 
campaign at 10d. a day, and the wages at 1s., and concluded that 
he a d gain 2d.a day by the bargain. rage more than 
that goes to the meanest occupation in life. We ully believe 
that the majority of crossing-sweepers feel a certain degree of 
interest in their crossing, and a wish that it should be neater 
than those of their neighbours. 

The fact is, that in all professions there are two elements— 
skill, which can, and affection, which cannot, be bought. What 
we require of our soldiers is that they should be both as skilful 
and as zealous as possible. In order to obtain the first result, 
let us by all means make the profession as advantageous as pos- 
sible. t every attention be paid to the comfort and efficiency 
of the troops. Pay them, pension them, provide for them when 
sick or wounded, on the most liberal scale—take every means for 
discoveting and rewarding professional merit. All this is 
fectly legitimate and highly necessary. Upon all that lies be- 
yond this we own we look with some suspicion. The feelings of 
men are almost always their own reward. To give a soldier a 
cross for being brave, is something like giving a husband a medal 
for being fond of his wife. To give him rank, to give him extra 
pay, to give him a higher ee is natural enough, because 
courage happens to be a professional merit. Such advancement 
is analogous to advancing the head of a family, who is known to 
be much attached to it, to a confidential situation, on the ground 
that such a person is specially likely to value high character, 
and is, as it were, bound over in heavy sureties to preserve 
it; but a medal or a cross is no more than a public com- 

liment—an official notification of the fact that A. B. isa 
Caine man. It has hitherto been the happy Lgpes gr | of 
England to make such recognitions very sparingly, and to look 
upon them, when made in other countries, with a feeling much 

in to contempt. Praise is often quite as insolent us blame. 
It is gratifying that an employer should say to his workman 
“T like your work and will raise your wages ;” but it would 
be an insult to say, “ You are fond of your wife and children, 
you never use e, you never get drunk, and I will 
therefore give you this tin cross to wear.” The answer 
would be, ‘Who are you who hold this language to me? 
What right have you to inquire whether I get drunk or 
swear—whether I love my wife or beat her?” There 
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is something of this in all decorations. A gallant-hearted 
man will risk life and limb, and pour out his blood like water, 
because it is his duty to God and his country; but he would 
be a paltry fool indeed if his object was to receive a cross from 
the Queen and to see his name in the papers. We can well 
imagine that a man who in the flush of youth receives wounds 
that render him for the rest of his life a diseased cripple, unable 
to think or read or work without torture, should console himself 
with the thought that the active work of his life had been concen- 
trated into one short agony, and that he was privileged for the 
rest of it to look forward with tranquillity to a better; but that 
any one should be such a fool as to rate the pleasure of a Victoria 
Cross above the pleasure of health, would make him to all 
sensible people an object of pity. 

It may be said that, however true these considerations may be, 
they cannot be adopted in practice, and that we must use human 
weaknesses, although in speculation we may despise them. Pro- 
posals to act in this way are always suspicious, but in such a 
case as this they would be surprisingly impudent. We should 
like to know who has the right to treat Englishmen like 
children? ‘Who will dare to hint that there has ever been any 
want of courage in the English army or navy? Those who 
drove men covered with stars of the Legion of Honour, and 
every other decoration which vanity could devise, from the 
trenches of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, neither expected crosses 
nor got them. Decorations did not get the better of plain 
clothes at Trafalgar and Aboukir, nor was the man least orna- 
mented at the Congress of Vienna the representative of the 
least warlike power of Europe. We do not wish to quarrel with 
what already exists, but we do object to the extension of a 
prineiple which appears to us to be unsound. There are weak- 
nesses which cannot be avoided, but which should not be encou- 
raged ; and respecting the ‘‘last infirmity of noble minds,” we 
should not wish to see any other principle widely acted on than 
that which Milton announced in connexion with the phrase— 

Fame is no plant that grows in mortal soil 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 

As he pronounces lastly on each 

Of so much praise in heaven expect thy meed. 


FINANCIAL FUN. 


as children of the present day are brought up in rather an 
easy and slipshod way, but their parents lived under a severer 
végime. The amusements of the flesh were, for instance, prohi- 
bited on the first day of the week, except in the mild form of 
Sunday stories. These stories aimed at giving a great deal of 
spiritual instruction at the price of a little secular entertainment. 
here were diverting interludes or episodes introduced to break 
the flow of tie didactic conversations which formed the main 
strength and object of the book; and the children were only too 
happy to find that these interspersed fragments counted as unde- 
niable Sunday reading. In an excellent little sketch, for example, 
of the Wars of the Jews, a holiday was taken by the whole of the 
dramatis persona, the elder portion of whom were elsewhere repre- 
sented as happening to recollect, without any apparent effort, the 
minutest incidents of the siege of Jerusalem: The Wars of theJews 
stopped, and the Sunday story-teller gave ten pages to a refreshing 
deseription of a pic-nic. The little readers were thus lured on ; 
and there is obviously no reason why the same device should not 
be adopted to entice readers of any age to enter on a dry and 
repulsive subject. A body of financial enthusiasts have been 
struck with this thought, and have boldly carried it out. As 
Wesley would not let the devil have all the good tunes, so these 
ingenione theorists will not let the parsons monopolize the most 
eflective way of gilding a bitter pill. They have calculated that if 
they could but put on a comic and romantic face, they might safely 
insinuate some very stern truths against Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act, In return for a given amount of fun, they ask a propor- 
tionate attention to a theory of the circulating medium, and edge 
views of panics and over-issues under cover of alove-story. They 
Feel that the serious public is rather against them, but if they could 
anyhow turn the laughers against the Bank, there is no knowing 
what might happen. e country might be so touched with the 
up that it would gladly alter its monetary system. It is true that 
the House af Commons has decisively declined to repeal the Act, 
that all the leading statesmen on both sides are determined to 
stand by the principles on which it is based, and that it is ac- 
cepted by the great capitalists and the first economists as in the 
ain a good measure; but then all the people who have taken 
is view haye done so goberly and seriously. They might, it is 
hoped, succumb to a different process. Let them read first a 
romance, then a comic poem, with some desperate hard hits at 
k, and when they are thus warmed up let them go into 
¢ monetary question, and they will be inclined to see things in 
anew light; while that great portion of the public which knows 
and cares nothing about curreney will buy what it thinks is an 
innocent piece of railway light reading, and will henceforth 
epleriain, misgivings, vague, perhaps, but still serviceable, as to 
the sufficiency of the Bank reserve. 


., This union of wit and wisdom is given to the public in a 
xilling monthly periodical, called the Mo Its con- 
are far too the hoo We opens 


number, and find a frontispiece representing one of the scenes of 
the romance which is continued in parts through the series. No 
one would dream of the Bank, or of Bullion, or of Paper Issues. 
The tale is called “ Edith Clarel,” and if that is not a name to 
gull the public into political economy, it would be hard to | 
one. e have all the elements of a first-class romance hea 
on us in what seems guileless profusion. There is a lovely lady 
who bears the name of Edith, and keeps a pink album (and what 
can a young lady do more for a story)! there is a stern, selfish, 
match-making mamma; t is an easy-going, cigar-smokin 
papa ; there is a rich fool who is safe to be rejected, and a hand. 
some, naughty darling of a man who is safe to be accepted. 
We could have trusted the periodical which contained this 
romance as blindly as we trust the Family Herald or the Lond 
Journal. We could have been perfectly sure the writer ha 
never thought, and certainly never wished any one else to think, 
for a moment on influxes of gold and temporary drains and causes 
of panics. We are lulled into a false but absolute security. The 
cunning financier chuckles over our artlessness, and smiles to 
think he has us in his power, and that he can get in by degrees 
7 facts and figures he may please. 

very care, however, is taken not to h us. Thenext con- 
tribution to Edith Clarel, in the August number, is called “ They 
told me when my heart was young.” It isa little poem in two 
stanzas, and looks harmless me purposeless ; but it is not, 
perhaps, without an object, as it casually brings us into the right 
sphere of thought. e writer, who is disguised as a satirical 
and disappointed lover, ends by proclaiming that he finds all 
weapons Blunt but gold. There is a fine bullionist smack about 
this which leads us on, and we are encouraged to proceed into 
the avowedly comico-financial part. This fanny part, the real 
strength of the periodical, consists first of mere light writing, 
and pleasant devil-may-care facetiousness about panics and the 
rate of interest, and then passes into the masterpiece—a comic 
song, illustrated by a caricature. This comic song is a crushi 
invective directed to expose and overwhelm Lord Overstone. 
There is a good deal of transparent fun about names, to start 
with. The Bank Charter Act is supposed to be dead, anda 
coroner’s inquest is held over it. The scene, we are told, is laid at 
the Chequers Tavern. And enter Curdle, the coroner, who 
facetiously represents Mr. Cardwell, while Mr. Jehoida Loans 
as chief witness, Bammerston, an attorney, and Corney Louse, 
Ben Tizzy, Charley Chip, and Ned Grim, as jurymen, humo- 
rously shadow forth the leading members of the majority of 
the Committee that lately reported in favour of the Act. The 
names of the dissentient minority com of Mr. Cayley 
and Mr. Spooner are transmuted, in the language of Finan- 
cial Fun, into Ned Scales and Dick Ladler. Loans is 
called on to give evidence, and, kissing the book, mutters 
“S’elp me, Bob;” and a note explains to us that the witness is 
hereby supposed to invoke familiarly the shade of Sir Robert 
Peel. On the fine and rollicking fancy which represents ‘‘ Banquo 
Charteris” as coming suddenly to life again to the consternation 
of those present, we need not dwell. The wit must be read in 
extenso to be enjoyed. The reader is now supposed to be sufli- 
ciently primed. If he is not inclined to Jaugh himself into 
particular view of the currency after all this jocularity and all 
these funny names, he never will be inclined. The occasion is 
boldly seized, and the number closes with thirty pages of a draft 
report on the Bank Act, prepared by Mr. Cayley. 

ngland is a free country with a free press, and every one has 
a right to try to catch the public in his own way. We can only 
wonder at there being persons who think that a school of currency 
philesopeers, unable to get a hearing otherwise, will get one by 
ove-stories and jokes. The weak point of the Money-Bag is the 
same as the weak point of the old Sunday stories. The reader 
recollects the entertaining part, but forgets, if he has not omitted, 
the instructive part. It is impossible to resist the temptation 
leave off reading just before the Bank Report—the crown 
aim of the whole—begins. We refuse to be cheated. We have 
ostensibly bought a shilling’s worth of romance and comic writing, 
and we are not to be made content with a put-off about Banks, 
and Issues, and Paper Money. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY VINDIOCATED. 


HE journal which devotes itself to the interests of I 
Shaltesbury and the Licensed Victuallers—the organ of 
pugilism and piety, and which is so great an authority on 
rophecy and priapism—has been coming out again. Mr, 
Buckle as not yet investigated the beautiful law of circumstance 
in its application to the self-adjusting and compensating pow 
of journalism. Something is sure to turn up as it is moat neede 
Even the tameness of the Long Vacation is relieved, When 
leading journal is, as at the present moment, insufferably d 
the Morning Advertiser makes up in brilliancy for the stupidity 
its colleague. The Times having attempted to clear off some 
of its scores with its “vituperative contemporaries,” the pub- 
licans’ diurnal now addresses itself to the task of vindicating 
its patron, Lord Shaftesbury, from the “ uncourteous and tun- 
becoming attacks” of “certain journals” on “the character of 
the nobleman who ig an honogy, not only to his country, but 
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contrived, here in England alone, to produce its eighteen millions 
of living people who are not on the treadmill, but who more or 
less are doi hey duty in that state of life unto which it 
has pleased to call them—think of human kind findin, 


‘its crowning glory in Lord Shaftesbury! ‘ What a piece o 


work is man! how infinite,” &c. &., all of which is to be found 
in Shakspeare and Entick’s Speaker. Such is the glory of man. 
Wonderful—as Professor Filopanti will remember that So- 
phocles, or some other of the Greek historians, remarks — 
are many things, but nothing is more wonderful than man ; and 


-of men, as the Morning Advertiser suggests, the Earl of 


Shaftesbury is most wonderful—‘an honour not only to his 
country but to his species”’—good and great, and a nobleman 
to boot. Great is Shaftesbury ; and so the Morning Advertiser 
goes on to assure us that “this is the day of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
triumph.” ‘Certain journals fiercely assailed Lord Shaftesbury 
for having affirmed that our women were horribly maltreated b 

the Sepoys......within the last few days new and conclusive proofs 
that the frightful mutilations of which Lord Shaftesbury then 
spoke were literally true have been brought before us. Their 
truth is everywhere admitted; no one now doubts about them.” 


We must recall what it was that elicited “the vituperation 
heaped upon Lord Shaftesbury.” We never asserted that women 
were not violated and mutilated. We only blamed Lord 
Shaftesbury for saying that he had seen a letter from Lady 
Canning, when he meant to say that he had heard of a letter, 
which letter it turned out was never written. We also remon- 
strated with him, in the interests of truth and humanity, 
for lashing up the passions of England against the natives 
of India by asserting his full and implicit belief in the 


‘wholesale dishonour of our women and the torturing and muti- 


lation of children, not only without producing one particle of 
evidence to support his assertions, but when all the positive 
evidence of Mr. Campbell (Judex), Mr. Cecil Beadon, Sir J. 
Lawrence, the East India Company, and the Indian Relief 
Committee, was the other way. What we complained of was, 
that Lord Shaftesbury, after his manner, made rude, hasty, 
and unwarrantable assertions on a subject about which he 
knew nothing; and that when called to account, he refused, 
as in Mr. Hargrave’s case, with the usual insolence of a 
Pharisee, either to retract or to prove his loose talk. This was 
our quarrel with Lord Shaftesbury ; and this ground of offence 
would remain if twenty thousand cases of Sepoy mutilation were 
proved. But are they proved? Is one proved? What was the 
assertion of Lord Shaftesbury? That English women generally, 
and as a rule, were dishonoured under the most revolting cireum- 
stances. This was the allegation—this was what his lordship felt 
it to be aChristian duty to enlarge upon, and he did enlarge upon 
it in terms which we are not going to repeat. Noblemen who 
are “an honour to their species ” find it pious and profitable to 
descant on the details of rape before a public meeting. We do 
not; but we must recall the fact that this was the charge against 
the Sepoys. ‘Insults and indecency the most horrible, revolting, 
and degrading—details not to be committed to writing”—this 
was Lord Shaftesbury’s language. Even in the Morning Adver- 
tiser’s “ new and conclusive proofs” there is not the remotest hint 
of any dishonour or violation of a single woman. One, and the 
worst, half of Lord Shaftesbury's loose assertions, therefore, it is 
not attempted to bolster up. The violation stories are not per- 
sisted in. What are the new and conclusive proofs of the muti- 
lations ? 

They are te be found in a single number of the Homeward 
Mail, which inserts two gossiping paragraphs from the Hnglish- 
man and the Delhi Gazette. ‘The following statement is taken 
from the Englishman, and is said to have been received from a 
reliable source.” So that we-have a statement from an obscure 
newspaper, which report says came somekow from somebody who 
-was said to be reliable. hat is the statement? ‘Mrs. Joyce 
was wounded with a bayonet, and boiling oil was poured by the 
Sepoys into the wound. Her body was thrown into a pit in the 
churchyard, and there found by the chaplain, the Rev. R. Panting. 
During her flight from Delhi, a lady saw little feet in the shoes 
that had been cut off and were lying about. Let Judex apply for 
a private account of poor Mrs. Macdonald's death at Meerut, and 
of Mrs. Chambers’ burning there.” 

Well, we argue from what we know to what we do not know. 
Mrs. Chambers and Mrs. Macdonald we do happen to know all 
about. The former case is the very one which wasso fully investi- 
gated, and which after so much shuffling, and several letters in 
the Zimes, came out so very clear. Mrs. Chambers was the la 
who was killed by a single bayonet thrust, and in an instant (this 
we know from her husband's testimony), but who, according to 
the Indian reliable reports, was tortured and mutilated with 
unspeakable horrors. Having, in this case, some months ago, 

one through the whole evidence, and seen that not the slightest 
indignity or insult was offered to Mrs. Chambers, we are not now 
inclined to pay much attention to a lady who saw the road to 
Delhi tesselated with babies’ feet. Indeed, we cannot quite make 
out the history and chronology of what we are asked to believe. 
The lady is flying from Delhi to Umballa, and “ on the road from 
Delhi to Umballa” finds the amputated little feet and shoes. 
Now we thought that there was a general massacre in Delhi, but 
that some fugitives escaped ; but the pa ph in the English- 
man implies that the Sepoys had swept the road from Delhi to 
Umballa, carrying all the babies out of Delhi, whose feet they 


cut off at intervals on the march, and left them “ lying about ;” 
and after this it seems they permitted ‘“‘alady” to traverse this 
same road for the express purpeen of picking them up. 

As to Mrs. Joyce, we can only say that in her case, there is 
no allusion to dishonour; and the expression, “the body was 
thrown into a pit in the churchyard,” seems to mean, that the 
Sepoys actually buried their victim in consecrated ground. 
The other corroborative paragraph is from the Delhi Gazette, 
and relates to the case of Mrs. Matthews, “a very old 
woman of Agra,” who was surrounded with straw and 
burned to death, the Sepoys hoping to induce her to show 
where her money was hidden. A very sad and horrid busi- 
ness, if true—which we fear it may be—but one which, in no 
sense whatever, comes up to, or in the remotest degree justifies, 
Lord a page language. The poor old woman was neither 
violated nor mutilated. Hers was just Front de Beeuf’s treatment 
of Isaac of York—the very commonest of all common details of 
savage warfare. It was the Spanish practice in Mexico—the 
cut-and-dry Oriental practice—and the Middle ractice, re- 
cognised in every chronicle and history extant. nless we are 
mistaken, the Peninsular War produced instances very like 
it. So that, after all, ‘Lord Shaftesbury’s triumph” comes 
to this:—His Lordship’s charge of wholesale violation and 
mutilation is triumphantly proved by one solitary case, not of 
violation or mutilation, but of torture, which is “said to have 
been received from a reliable” (but anonymous) “source” — 
the apocry hal history o ;the little feet and shoes—and by the 
very old fable of poor Mrs. Chambers’ tragic fate, which has 
as completely disproved as the legend of Romulus and Remus. 
This is literally all that is produced. 

But the Morning Advertiser has other proofs. It has the testi- 
mony of a “lady friend of our own, writing exclusively to our- 
selves, in an able and interesting letter from the scenes of the 
atrocities.” We are told of “ our own correspondent, who is the 
daughter of an officer of high rank, and the wife of another officer 
of great distinction, besides being a beautiful woman—one of 
great delicacy of feeling and high mental culture’—who gives a 
whole Iliad of rawhead-and-bloody-bones stories. Now, we do not 
mean to be uncivil, but this won't do. We have taken the mea- 
sure of the correspondents of the Morning Advertiser. G. Allan 
Saundars, and Pietro Monomini, and Filopanti are not yet for- 

otten. But the joke is getting threadbare. There was some 

un in suggesting that an Italian professor might ibly corre- 
spond with the publicans’ organ ; but that a lady, the wife of an 
officer, a beautiful woman with delicate feelings and high mental 
culture, should write letters to the Morning Advertiser, is a very 
dull jest indeed. To send a letter to Bell's Life, giving the views 
of « J. B. Cantuar” on the Goodwood event oan be a hoax less 
monstrous and improbable than that of “a Lady Correspondent 
writing exclusively to ourselves,” i.e, the Morning Advertiser. 

However, it is some consolation to us that we can quite agreewith 
our contemporary on one point—that “ the question of the Sepoy 
mutilations of our women is set at rest for ever.” Lord Shaftes- 
jag 4 simple, accurate, and careful statement of facts now rests 
on the authority of “ the beautiful woman who writes exclusively” 
to the Morning Advertiser. Lord Shaftesbury and the beautiful 
woman have settled the controversy. They know dozens and 
dozens of cases. ‘ Women driven naked,” ike Poor Tom, from 


thrust ;” “ every imaginable insult and indignity, and de ation, 
conceivable.” All this we now know on the authority of the 
beautiful woman of the Morning Advertiser ; and as our con- 
temporary goes on to remark, “it must be to his Lordship a 
gratification of the highest kind to find his statements borne 
out, by this subsequent testimony of the most ample and 
unanswerable kind.” Oertainly, if it is a gratification to 
his Lordship to be assured that his countrywomen have been 
treated in the way detailed by the Advertiser's correspondent, 
we can quite understand that it must be a gratification of the 
most peculiar, and therefore, perhaps, to him, of the highest 
kind. Lord Shaftesbury, being an honour to his species, of course, 
in some sense, transcends human nature. The very highest 
essences wy the very highest and most refined sensibilities, 
and therefore their gratifications are not to be measured by those 
of ordinary mortals. Rape and dishonour, blood and murder, 
torture and mutilation are scarcely matters of gratification ta 
common minds; but when a man is an honour to his qacee, he 
has peculiar tastes and susceptibilities with which we of the ordi- 
nary clay can scarcely sympathize. As it is, we leave his Lord- 
ship and the Morning Advertiser, and the Morning Advertiser's 
beautiful woman, in the full enjoyment of that “ gratification of 
the highest kind” which they are said to find in the proof— 
which, happily, is no proof at all—of the wildest excesses of lust 
an 


OTTO MUNDLER. 


HRONIC hot water is the condition in which that public 
opinion which finds its expression in Parliament and the 
press seems te think it desirable to keep one more especially of 
our national institutions. That institution is the National Galiery. 
The Commissions and Committees which have sat upon it in an 
almost unbroken series for a score or so of years would be 
ious to recount. But at last we appeared to have reached a 
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standing-point. In 1835 the direction of the Gallery was reor- 
ized. The British hatred of entrusting any set of duties to 

e right man singly, and frec from a machinery of checks and 
divided responsibility, availed to retain the old body of trustees. 
But there was a Director with whom, as it was pretty well under- 
stood, the real leadership rested, at a befitting salary—a new 
Secretary, honourably provided for—and a Travelling Agent, 
for whom things were made decidedly comfortable, what between 
a moderate salary and a good travelling allowance. 

These arrangements have on the whole worked very efficiently. 
The quantity of work done in the National Gallery since they 
came into operation has been out of all comparison with anything 

before achieved, and its quality deserves approval, and even 
titude. The historical completeness of the collection has 
een steadily and consistently furthered—a result not only right 
in itself, but in accordance with the programme laid down by the 
last Parliamentary committee. The purchase of the Lombardi 
and Baldi pictures, of the Pollajuolo, the Perugino, the large 
; Lippino Lippi, and several others, is altogether laudable ; and the 
rices in these and other instances have been moderate or low. 
he “Family of Darius,” by Veronese, presents a case of a vast 
price given for a work of Puropean fame, for which one of our 
best authorities has pronounced that hardly any price would be 
exorbitant. The one conspicuous mistake was the purchase, 
now some while ago, of the other Veronese at a price much 
smaller, yet still considerable. 

Quieta non movere is not a bad axiom. When asystem works 
weli, it appears reasonable to leave it alone—inquiring into and 
correcting any hitches or abuses which may occur, but not 
pouncing down upon the system itself, and putting it out of 
working order. This, however, does not suit our reformers. 
The proceedings of the 13th July in the House of Commons 
unsettle what exists, and threaten to break up the arrangements 
altogether, without giving any clear assurance of additional 
security. 

In the Treasury minute providing for the appointment of a 

. travelling agent, the duties of that officer are laid down as fol- 
lows :—* In order to enable the Trustees and Director the more 
easily to acquire fine pictures that may be offered for sale on the 
Continent, my Lords propose to appoint a travelling agent with 
a salary of 300/. a year, whose duties will be to visit the private 
collections of distinguished families abroad, ascertaining and 
describing their contents, and obtaining the earliest information 
of any intended sale. The agent will be paid his travelling and 
personal expenses on a scale hereafter to be fixed”—viz., 650/. 
ayear. This statement of the duties appears definite enough. 
The travelling agent is a kind of scout, his function being limited to 
looking about him as sharply as he can, and telling his principals 
what he sees. He has no power of purchasing, or offering to 
purchase—not even of tendering any authoritative recommenda- 
tion. All this is within the province of the trustees and the 
‘director. The question whetbee the price of a picture shall be 
4001. or 4000/. is as much out of his jurisdiction as the police 
magistrate’s discretion in giving the last wife-pounder two 
months’ imprisonment or six is independent of the reporter for 
the morning newspaper who records the sentence. The reporter, 
it is true, has the corpus delicti as fully before him as the magis- 
trate, and gesbthin Rens an pomry | decided opinion about it. 
In like manner, the travelling agent has fully as good an oppor- 
tunity of judging purchaseable pictures as the director. But, in 
both cases, the decision belongs to another. 

Such is the theory of the office of travelling agent ; and one 
of the very few gentlemen in the House of Commons who know 
anything about the practice—Mr. Wilson—says that that corre- 
sponds to the theory. But Mr. Otto Miindler is summarily 
docked of his salary on the plea that he has done a number of 
things which he has no real power todo. Lord Elcho retails 
various stories of high prices demanded and given for pictures, 
and a majority votes with him that the travelling agency is a 
nuisance, and that the agent, free to retain his “ travelling and 
personal expenses,” shall have not a penny of salary. 

Whether the stories are true or false as imputing particular 
acts, or a certain line of action, to Mr. Miindler, is the real 

uestion. They are asserted in a vague, piecemeal, and in- 
erential manner on the side of the accusation, and are dis- 
tinetly and peremptorily denied for the defence. Assertion and 
denial of a similar kind are continual, all the world over; and a 

rson who has no special means of probing the facts will find 
it his best wisdom to suspend judgment. For our own part, 
we incline to believe that the allegations against Mr. Miindler 
are mainly apocryphal; but, whether so or not, we are at least 
certain that the manner in which the knot has been cut, and a 
public servant sent adrift, is against common sense and com- 
mon fairness. Certain defects in the administration of a 
national institution are reported to exist. Rumour, or mere 
hap-hazard, attributes them to a particular officer who cannot be 
the culprit if only his superiors have kept him to his proper 
duties. What is the course which a British House of Commons 
deems it fitting to adopt under such circumstances? Without 
verifying the rumour, without: tracing any actual defect to its 
author, without either calling for or receiving any authentic 
explanation, they strike off the salary of the accused. This is a 
strange precedent. Who would not Le astonished to hear that 
in one of the ordinary departments of administration—let us 
suppose the Home —an unproved rumour that some 


contract or other had been taken at too high a figure had led, 
not to any inquiry as to the facts or the delinquent, but to the 
simple abolition of the chief door-keeper’s salary ? The fact that 
the department with which such a prank is actually played is one 
of Fine Art, suggests that the connexion between art and the 
State must be a novelty to which the British governing mind is 
scarcely yet inured. 

We do not insist on the utter paltriness of the saving thus 
effected, nor even on the solecism of leaving upon the votes a 
handsome travelling allowance for an office which is adjudged 
unworthy of salary or of preservation. If an office is super- 
fluous, let it go, be the saving paltry or not; and if reform is only 
half attained in the first instance, let us accept an instalment and 
get the other in due course. Neither do we expressly affirm that 
the travelling agency is in itself advantageous. Though we are 
satisfied that it deserved to be thoroughly tried, and believe it 
would prove more efficient, more economical, and less conducive 
to jobbery, than the proposed substitute of several stationary 
local agencies, it may undoubtedly tend, as alleged, to raise the 
price of pictures in the market. What we object to, at the 
present stage of the question, is the condemnation of a system 
without proof, and a man without trial. The fact is that, in all 
National Gallery matters, the real attack is made upon indi- 
viduals rather than upon the appointments which they hold. It 
is not so much the Director as Sir Charles Eastlake who is 
assailed—not so much the travelling agent as Mr. Miindler. To 
the original selection of that Teutonic gentleman we entertain a 
very decided objection, viewing it as an unmerited slur upon 
many a fellow-countryman of our own, equally eligible, as far as 
can be foreknown; but there he is, discharging his duties in a 
manner which has never been proved to be exceptionable, and, 
Englishman or German, he is entitled to fair play. 

Mr. Disraeli, in deprecating the off-hand fiat of which the 
Commons refused to be baulked, intimated that important 
changes in the management of the National Gallery were in 
contemplation. Much assuredly remains to be done towards 
settling on a firm basis the whole edifice of our national recogni- 
tion of the fine arts. In the case of the Gallery alone, it is 
abundantly evident that the public have a right to reclaim from 
the Royal Academy the space which was ceded to that private 
and irresponsible body when there was enough and to spare, but 
which is now needed for the purposes to which it was originally 
destined. Assuming that the entire field will come under the 
Government's view, we welcome Mr. Disraeli’s announcement 
with all heartiness. Meanwhile we have only to repeat that the 
existing management of the National Gallery has done little to 
ruffle the omy or rouse the jealousy of the public, and a great 
deal to show that it is active, intelligent, and in earnest. 


WANSTEAD FOREST. 


oka importance of recreation to working men, and the good it 
i must do them and their families to taste fresh air and get a 
sight now and then of the beauties of nature, have been talked 
about till the topics are threadbare. Nor has it been barren 
talk. Great things have been done in the last few years to put 
these blessings within reach of the mechanics and tradesmen of 
London, and of other towns as well. The Victoria Park, the 
Battersea Park, the opening of Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court on Sundays, show that the feeling on this matter has been 
deep and earnest. And every one who comes into personal 
contact with the working classes knows well that they make 
eat use of these advantages, and feel the better for them in 
y and mind. We say that this movement has had great 
success; but that success has been gained by very great 
exertions, and at a heavy cost. Battersea Park will have 
swallowed up ‘a frightful sum before it is complete, and the 
Victoria Park has been little less expensive. Now, would it be 
believed that at the very time when such efforts are being made 
to find the people of London pleasant breathing-places, a far 
more charming park than either of these two—one which has 
been the delight of the Cockneys of the east for centuries—is 
being sold by a single red-tapist for a mere song? Such, strange 
to say, is the case. Wanstead is six miles from Whitechapel— 
beyond thg smoke, yet within an easy drive in gig or cart. A 
good-sized patch of forest has hitherto lain there, surrounded 
indeed, with fields and houses, but itself wholly wild and free— 
the only trace of man’s hand being the beautiful avenues of lime- 
trees and chesnuts which cross a part of the ground hither and 
thither. To this forest of Wanstead every fine summer's even- 
ing, but most of all on the day which God meant for refreshment, 
there came thousands upon thousands of worn mechanics, and 
petty tradesmen—that very class for whom every one is most 
lesirous to provide harmless amusement, and fresh air, and a 
sight of the green trees. No more pleasing sight has ever met 
our eyes than the scenes of heartfelt but innocent enjoyment 
which we have looked at summer after summer in those old 
avenues. Family groups without number might be seen squatted 
on the ground, eating the meal they had brought with them, or 
wandering among the trees, listening to the cuckoos, nightingales, 
and other birds which abound there ; while hundreds of children 


made the air ring with their shouts, in glee at their escape from 
the fetid air and weary walls of Spitalfields and Whitechapel. The 
roads were alive with every kind of conveyance, and the trains to 
Forest Gate were crowded with passengers. It seems almost 
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incredible that, in this year of grace 1858, this official who acts on 
behalf of the nation as to all matters which concern its real 
property—namely, Mr. Howard, the Commissioner ef Woods 
and Forests—should have dared to put a stop to all that healthy 
— Yet soitis. Mr. eal has sold, and sold for a trifle, 
to Lord Mornington, all the Crown rights over Wanstead Forest, 
and it will ere long be enclosed and sold for building ground. Mr. 
Hanbury asked a question on the subject the other night in the 
House of Commons, but, the reply being of a somewhat evasive 
kind, public attention was not called to the matter. We have ascer- 
tained, however, that no other excuse can be offered for this reck- 
less dereliction of duty than that Parliament had often grumbled 
at the extravagant expenditure and small receipts of the Woods 
and Forests; and so, being pound-foolish in other cases, it was 
thought a fine thing to be penny-wise here and there. Un- 
happily, we have not seen the end of the matter. A little beyond 


anstead is a hill called High Beech, covered with noble trees, | 


and commanding a prospect from Harrow to Shooter’s-hill. 
This, too, has been a favourite resort of the east-end Cockneys, 
but unless Mr. Howard's ew zeal for petty savings be overruled 
by somebody’s common sense, High Beech also will be sold for a 
sum not a hundredth part of the cost of the new park at Battersea. 
Such is red tape in the nineteenth century. 


THE “ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


J ie a Frenchman who surveys London life there is nothing 
more puzzling than the strong and permanent predilection of 
the respectable classes for that species of amusement to which, 
for want of a definite term, the word “ Entertainment” in a re- 
stricted sense is applied. te | should people go night after 
“— to hear one gentleman talk and sing, or a gentleman and 
lady sing and talk, when they have the opportunity of visiting 
theatres, where an interesting story is represented in action by 
a company of artists, with all the expedients of scenery, costume, 


and grouping to heighten the illusion? Histrionic art may not, | 
indeed, be in a very flourishing condition; but an indifferent | 


troop of actors can produce an excitement far beyond that which 


is caused by the pert song or flippant anecdote of the most ac- | 


complished monologist, who, proficient as he may be ‘in the 
delineation of character, can at best only present a series o 
isolated personages connected by no plot, and ston ow by no in- 
cident. The most dramatic “Entertainment” is as far below the 
real drama as -a collection of photographs in separate frames is 
below a grand historical picture. 

If the taste for ‘‘ Entertainments” were a mere passing caprice 
it might be accounted for like freaks in general. As now and 


then, in the course of the summer, people will prefer an uncom- | 


fortable pic-nic on the damp grass to an excellent dinner placed 
on a convenient table, so may we conceive a transient fancy to 
see one actor do the work of five or six. Four strings are as pro- 
per to a fiddle as two to a bow, but nevertheless Paganini’s one 
tries was attractive in its day. The “at home” of the late Mr. 
Mathews only took place once a year, and lasted but for a few 
weeks. Of the modern “ Entertainment,” on the other hand, per- 
manence seems to be an essential attribute. While the nights 
oceupied by the “ run” of a successful drama are enumerated by 
units, the “‘ Entertainer” counts his performances by hundreds. 
Plays are brought out, withdrawn, and forgotten; managerial 
dynasties succeed each other at various theatres; but the enter- 
tainment, save in a few details, remains unchanged and unchange- 
able—a practical refutation of the belief that popular favour is 
necessarily unstable. 

If we set aside Mr. Albert Smith’s “ Ascent of Mont Blanc” 
as being rather a descriptive lecture, humorously illustrated 
by song and anecdote, and pictorially illustrated; by Mr. W. 
Beverley’s pencil, than as an “ Entertainment” strictly so called, 
we cannot avoid the conviction that all the “ Entertainers” who 
have distinguished themselves in London for the last season or 
two would have been much more worthily occupied as actors at 
regular theatrical establishments than as mimics in “halls” and 
‘* galleries.” There is fine high-comedy finish in Mrs. Reed’s im- 

rsonations; but why have the finish without the comedy? 

hy should a decided talent prove attractive in proportion 
to the flimsiness of the material on which it is emp , om 
Let it not be supposed that we are censuring Mrs. d, 
or any other proficient in the “ entertaining” art. The lady in 
question is remarkable for a combination of the most varied na- 
tural gifts with the most varied accomplishments, and while 
«* Entertainment” is in vogue, her “ Popular Illustrations” 
are entitled to occupy the highest rank among popular amuse- 
ments. But we cannot help regarding the great importance at- 
tached to this peculiar form of recreation, and the comparatively 
small importance attached to the drama, as the indication of a 
growing love for frivolity in the matter of amusement scarcely 
to be matched in any age. The “Entertainment” appeals to no 
sympathy; it exhibits no social collision; it stereotypes every 
aaaoter, it overlooks all that is serious and important in huma- 
nity ; it has a sneer for everything that is sublime ; it exalts every- 
thing that is trifling. It is not only of the earth earthy, but its 
earthiness wears the most unpoetical aspect. The rage for “ En- 
tertainments” belongs, in short, to that worship of petty reality 
which seems to stand between the young of the present day and 
everything like a lofty aspiration. F 

Strange to say, the ringleaders in the adoration of frivolity— 


| the high-priests in the service of the puny Baal—are the Puritans. 
There is not one rational objection to the drama that is not 
ro with even greater force to the “Entertainment.” If 
e assumption of character be sinful, surely Mr. Woodin, who 

| becomes twenty nages in five minutes, must be in a frightful 
| state of reprobation. If the adoption of female habiliments by 
| the male, and vice versd, be an abomination, then are the gene- 
rality of entertainments infinitely more abominable than the 
| enerality of plays, and poor Mr, Woodin, when he puts on 
xen ringlets and a lady’s ball-dress, is proved, on a second 

_ count, to be the worst of delinquents. As for the vague charge 
| of worldliness which is often brought against the stage, the 
atmosphere of the higher drama is a purely spiritual region com- 
' pared with the crass, earth-exhaled fog that belongs to the enter- 
_tainment. But the mass of men are governed by words, not prin- 
ciples; and as Archbishop Sancroft would not have scrupled to 
| deprive James II. of his royal power, provided he could have 
' allowed him to retain the name of ‘‘ King,” so the modern Puritan 
_patronizes the “ Entertainment,” because it does not bear the 
| ame of “ play.” 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AITHFUL in his attachment to the seventeenth century, M. 
Cousin has recently published a work* which furnishes most 
seven. illustrations of the state of society in France at that 
period, and forms a valuable sequel to the Etudes sur les Femmes 
illustres du Dix-septitme Siecle to which the reader's attention 
has more than once been calledin our columns. We wish it were 
in our power to give M. Cousin credit for an attachment equally 
inviolate to those political principles which he was wont to 
advocate in earlier stages of his career. The tone of his remarks 
in the Avant-propos to these volumes on the existing political 
| condition of France, betrays a complacent optimism not very 
| creditable to the ex-Minister of a constitutional government. Ag 
will be seen from the title, M. Cousin has taken as the text of 
| this Etude the famous Grand Cyrus of Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
| This novel, which now appears so insipid and wearisome, 
| was at one time, in spite of its ten volumes, greedily devoured 
_ and profusely extolled in every rank of French society. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century it was lying on every table 
and was the theme of every tongue. But during the eighteenth 
| century, and even at the close of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, 
_ this work, on which a Sevigné had raved, had gone completely 


| out of vogue, being little read and less admired. What was the 
_ cause of this sudden and seemingly capricious freak of a nation’s 
taste? About eight years ago ML. ousin made a discovery at 
the Bibliotheque de l' Arsenal which cleared up all mystery on 
this point. That old gossip, Tallemant des Réaux, had intimated 
that there existed in his time a key to the Grand Cyrus, but 
M. Cousin discovered the key itself. He there found what he 
had long suspected to be the case, that the Grund Cyrus was an 
allegorical romance—that amid all the talk about Persia, Cappa- 
| docia, and Armenia, it was of France and of the worthies of 
France, her porte dames, and men valiant in war, that 
the accomplished writer was all the time giving the portraiture. 
The contemporaries of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, simply be- 
cause they were contemporaries, saw through the disguise ; 
but succeeding generations, not having any clue to the allusions 
in which all the zest of the Grand Cyrus consisted, found the 
work most wearisome reading, and cea | consigned it to 
oblivion and to dust. From that oblivion M. Cousin hopes to 
rescue it, by showing that it possesses an historical interest 
which more than compensates for the somewhat nauseous fadeur 
of its love-sick sentimentalism. With this key in his hand he 
ushers us into a gallery of portraits in which we’ behold the, 
seventeenth century taken from the life, in all its grades and 
aspects, from the highest aristocracy to the lower ranks of the 
bourgeoisie: —‘‘ Aussi présentons-nous avec assurance cette 
peinture de la vie et des moours de nos péres, parce qu'elle ne 
contient quasi rien du ndtre, et qu'elle est bien moins notre 
ouvrage que celui d’une contemporaine parfaitement informée.” 
M. Cousin does himself gross injustice when he says that 
these volumes contain little or nothing of his own; for without 
his elucidations and emendations, the Clef de I’ Artaméne ou le 
Grand Cyrus would be of feeble assistance to any modern 
reader of Medemoisslle de Scudéry. The author of that Clef, 
whoever he may have been, has followed no sort of method, but 
has jumbled together name upon name, so as to make a chaos, 
which it requires all M. Cousin’s erudition to reduce to order. 
The first character to which our author applies his key is that of 
the heroine, Mandane, whom we find to be Madame de Longue- 
ville. Having already devoted an octavo volume to this 
“illustrious dame,” M. Cousin now makes it his principal 
| object to show with what magnanimous fidelity Mademoiselle 


Ty | de Seudéry and her brother clung to the fortunes of that 


| ill-fated princess, even at the imminent peril of their 
| own. e three following chapters are devoted to Condé 


* La Société Frangaise au Dix-septiéme Sidcle. D'aprés le “Grand 
| Cyrus” de Mademoiselle de Scudéry. Par M. Victor Cousin. a vols 
' Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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the man, tlie lover, aiid the captain—afid to the three 
triumphs with Which hi§ name is associated —the siege 
of Dunkerque, ahd the battles of s and Rocroy. In 
the novel, Condé is Cyris himself, while the an just 
enumerated are styled the siége of Cuma, the battle o Phy barr, 
atid that against the Massagete. With Lens and Rocroy M. 
Cousin deals at great length, both in the body of the work and 
in the Appendices. The fifth chapter is entitled “ L’Aristocratie,” 
and ititroduces us to a host of personages moré or less famous 
who figure under various fictitious ages in thie Grand Cyrus. 
Tn the sixth and seventh chaptérs We find ourselvés in the Hotel 
dé Rambouillet, in the an of the Marquise, of her two 
daughters, and of the famous Angélique Paulet, As we open 
second volume, gre still surrounded by the habitués of 
that illustrious salon. Madame de Sablé aid Voiture, Mon- 
tausier, Afnauld de Corbeville (one of Condé’s ablest lieutenants), 

odeau, Conrart, and Chapélain—such are the principal charac- 
ters ori which M. Cousin endeavours to throw frésh liglit from 
the pages of the Grand Cyrus. The twelfth chapter takes us 
from the aristocratic gatherings of the Hotel de Ramboiuillet to 
the somewhat humbler “ Samedis’—as they were called—of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry. This, and the two following chapters on 
the persons present pore | the subjects discussed at these Satur- 
day réunions are peculiatly interesting, for they enable us to 
trace the gradual progress of that vitiated and maudlin taste 
which ultimately elicited from Moliére a torrent of ridicule, 
which was never intended to be directed against the Hotel de 
Rambouillet and the Rue dé la Beducé in theit palmy days. A 
few sketches of social life in thé sixteenth chapter, and a mass of 
hithetto unedited correspondence in an Appendix, eomplete a 
work which is indispensable to any one who wishes to make him- 
self familia? with one of the most fanious epochs in French his- 


g's Was a good idea of M. Livet’s to beers a new édition of 
Pellisson’s and D’Olivet’s history of the Académie Frangaise,* 
with such notes and elucidations as might supply what was 
wanting, and correct what was erroneous. Pellisson, it will be 
retiembered, narrated the history, and enumerated the members 
of the Academy from its foundation to the year 1652. D'Olivet 
a man of very inferior powers—undertook to carry it down to the 
year 1700. Their joint production has, for upwards of a century, 
retained undisputed master of this particular field of literary 
historya position, we apprehend, from which it will not be 
dislodged till M. Villemain gives the world his long-expected 
Histoire dé U Académie Francaise. The object which M. Livet 

posed to himself may be stated summarily in his own words : 
— Offrir un bon texte de deux ouvrages précieux pour notre 
histoire littéraire; corriger des fatites accrues par des éditions 
&tiecessives ; rectifier les erreurs & des éerivains plus 
soigneux encore de leur style que de |'éxactitude historique ; 
éclaircir les points obscuts, et dans ros commentaires, ajouter 
atix deux récits tout qu’ils laissent & désirer et l'autre.” 
Of the anenee of labour and ingenuity brought into play in the 
aétomplishment of the task thus defined, fiothing short of the 
actual perusal of these volumes can givé an adequate idea. The 
Appendices and Piéces Justificatives annexed to both volumes 
are filled with matter of the highest interest, and do credit to 
the editor’s judgment. The Catalogue Académique, at the end of 
the second volume, or list of works left by Academicians who died 
before the year 1700, is a very useful contribution to bibliography. 
The editor, in his preface, calls special attention to the criticisms 
by various members of the Academy on their colleague Pellisson’s 
projected Inttoduction to the Dictionary. Some of these criti- 
cism$ are very curious, as betraying an amount of healthy impa- 
tience of anything like fulsome eulogy which We should scarcely 
have expected to meet with at that period. 

_Somie months ago we called the reader's attention to the two 
first volumes of a history of the Revolutions of Italy by M. 
Ferrati, known to fame as the editor and fervent disciple of Vico. 
We have now to announce the completion of this important 
work by the publieation of two more volumes,t divided into five 

arts, entitled respectively, t. Les Tyrans (1280—1313) ; 2. Les 

eigheurs (£313—1378) ; 3. Les Condottieri (1378—1494) ; 4. La 
Décaderice ‘da Terr (1 494—1 530) ‘Italie moderne. 
‘The general drift of thié work was set forth in a former notice. 
The following ext#act, however, will be useful as an indication of 
thé different revuluiotary hases through which we are succes- 
sively conductéd by M. Ferrati. The author enters on 4 
caleilation of thé numiber of revoltitions of which Italy had 
been tlie theatfe up to the time of Charles thé Fifth, and he thus 
lays the basis or data of the problem :—“ D’aprés l'histoire 
Vidéale toute ville tfaversé les neuf époques du comte, de 
l’évequé, des consuls, dés podéstats, des deux sectés, des tyrans, 
des seigneurs, des Condottiéri, et du protectorat espagnol. Voila 
neuf révolutions, dans Je séns lé plus vaste: mais dhagns époque 
sé stibdivise en pliisieurs phases, chaque phasé enfante son 
géuverneniént, chaqué gouvernement essuie le feu d’une réaction 
ou impériale, ét enfin chaque réaction essuic 4 son 

our le feu d’une nouvelle instirrection qui rétablit soi gouverne- 
méit toujours plus victorieut.” Combining thésé data with the 
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number of revolutionary centres throughout the peninsula, 142 
in number, M. Ferrari arrives at the “chiffre paradoxal et 
t trés-affaibli de sept mille deux cent vingt-quatre révolu- 


tions.” There is soniething so racy, manly, and original 
in these volumes, that we are apt to forget the unsound- 
ness which attaches to an historian who looks upon all his facts 
tong the coloured spectacles of a preconceived theory and an 
ideal formula. We would call especial attention to the passages 
on Ariosto and Machiavelli in volume iv., p. 238, &c. 

The new volume of Didot’s Biogp hie Générale* is one of 
the best that have yet appeared. Of all the careers which it re- 
counts, few are chequered with such strange adventures, or 
crowned with such well-won scientific fame, as that of the editor, 
Dr. Hoefer, The writer of his biography regrets that modesty 
compelled that gentleman to eut out a great part of his article, but 
what remains is sufficient to corroborate the opinion we had pre- 
viously formed of the skill with which Dr. Hoefer discharges a 
task which requires capacity of no ordinary kind. The lives 
of Henry the Eighth and of Henri Quatre are executed by 
Emile de Bonnechose and Amédée Renée respectively. Herbert 
of Cherbury is treated at great length, and with great fairness 
by M. Isambert. Wretchedly meagre is the notice of George 

erbert by an individual who signs himself Z. This is not sur- 

rising; for nothing, we conceive, could be more opposed to 

rench taste than Herbert’s poems. M. Taillandier is every- 
thing we could wish @ propos of Herder. His varied knowledge 
of German literature has here done him good service: Dr. 
Hoefer, in an article of thirty columns on William Herschel, 
gives an able analysis of all Herschel’s Memoirs in the Philo- 
sophical Fransactions. We must also draw attention to the 
excellent article on Hipparehus by the same author. M: 
Vieter Fournel, in his article on Hesnault; has done well to 
quote the famous sonnet known by the name of ZL’ Avorton ; 
but he would have done better still if he had informed his 
readers that there exist different versions of that sonnet, 
and had mentioned from what quarter he had taken the 
one he quotes. One of the gems of the volume is the 
article on Te by Dr. Daremberg. With the excep- 
tion perhaps of M. Littré, no man in France had so good a 
right to be heard as the learned editor of Oribasius, and of the 
Quvres choisies d Hippocrate. 

We have before us the second volumet of the new edition of 
Rabelais, by MM. Burgaud des Marets and Rathéry, to which 
we called attention last year. This volume completes the work ; 
but we are glad to find from the preface to the apocryphal fifth 
book that the editors contemplate making some further contribu- 
tions to Rabelaisian literature. So many bibliographical pro- 
blems are involved in the history and authorship of Pantagruel, 
that we should be curious to see their solution attempted by men 
of whose acumen and erudition these volumes furnish such a 
favourable specimen. Appended to the Pantagruel are various 
letters, poems, and other opuseula, by Maitre Francois, A care- 
fully exeeuted Lexicon of Rabelais would be an invaluable‘addi- 
tion to the history of the French language. We hope that M. 
Burgaud des Marets and his colleague will bear it in mind. 

Another product of literary partnership is the history of 
Marie-Antomette by Edmond and Jules de Gencourt.t ‘It is 
a charming book in every respect, alike from the interest of the 
theme and the merits of the execution. As we follow the for- 
tunes of the unhappy queen, from her first arrival in France to 
the fatal day when she was murdered on the scaffold, we find 
our interest in the narrative rise higher and higher, till it is diffi- 
cult to lay the book down. e have never yet met with 
so lucid an account of the famous affair of the diamond necklace 
which brought such unmerited ealumny on Marie-Antoinette. 
With becoming taste MM. Goncourt have abandoned on this 
occasion that somewhat jaunty style which characterized theit 
Portraits Intimes du Diax-huitidme Siécle. They seem to have 
neglected no opportunity of consulting the best sources, whether 
in manuscript or in type. The perusal of this work has left on 
our mind a strong impression of the truth of Napoleon's saying 
Marie-Antoinette :—‘ La reine—le seul homme de 
at Sutier h tly published a work 

. Sutter hag recently published a work on the philosophy of 
the Fine thick has met with the approval, 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts.§ The introduction, consisting 
of a sketch of the rise and progress of painting from the earliest 
time, gave us anything but a Evourabis im sion of the book. 
Nothing could be more bald or jejune than the author's apprecia- 
tion of the different schools of painting which he had to pass under 
review. But when we got more into the body of the work our 
dissatisfaction vanished ; for though there is nothing very new 
or very deep in any of M. Sutter’s observations, he ‘hee a way 
of putting familiar things which faseinates the reader —so 
clear and concise is his style. The opening chapters tréat of the 

* Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tome xxiv. (Hennert—Holophira. 
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utility of the Fine Arts, of genius, of the connexion between 
otal and intellectual perfection, of ideal beauty, of grace and 
taste, and, lastly, of the author’s own theory of beauty, which has 
nothing new in it, but is worthy of attention from the neatness 
and lucidity of the illustrations respecting unity and variety as the 
two conditions of wsthétic beauty. The second part opens with 
some useful considerations on character and passion as indi- 
cated by gesture and attitudé, and on superficial anatomy ; and it 
then branches off into a discussion of the laws of composition on 
the one hand, and of different styles of painting on the other. 
The third part treats of colour, aerial perspective, light and 
shadow, chiaroscuro and drawing. M. Sutter has evidently been 
a close and careful student of the best works of the best masters, 
especially as regards the laws of composition. We fancy, as we 
read some of his remarks on that subject, that we could name the 
particular picture in the Louvre which suggested them. 


M. Aroux, who has written several works on Dante with the 
view to establish the somewhat novel theory that the great Floren- 
tine was an apostle of Albigensian doctrines—a heretic in disguise 
—has recently endeayoured to extend his theory to all the min- 
strelsy of the age of chivalry. In the work now before us,* 
he considers that he has established the following positions :—1. 
That Albigensianism exercised on the march of the human mind 
and on the progress of events in Europe, after the tenth century, 
an influence far deeper than has been generally supposed. 2. That 
the Albigenses appropriated Neo-Platonic doctrines, and inter- 
wove them on the one hand with the Scriptures and the whole 
body of Catholie theology—on the other, with the local tra- 
ditions and legends of saint or hero current in = where 
their apostles penetrated. 3. That through Albigensianism 
theories of platonic love made their way from the south to 
the north of France, to Spain, Italy, England, and Germany, and so 

ve birth tothe chivalry of love. 4. That this high-flown concep- 

m of knightly ardour and devotion never had any real existence 
inthe middle ages. Those submissive lovers and immaculate dames 
were nothing moré than a platonic fiction set on foot by the 
minstrels of a Christian but anti-Catholic community as a tool of 
propagandism. In other words—‘ La ehevalerie amoureuse, 
utopie basée sur |’Evangile, fut opposée par les Albigeois a la 
chevalerie féodale, violente, brutale, oppressive et corrompue.” 
5. That the chantres d'amour of Provence were the first to culti- 
vate poetry in the vulgar tongue, and to compose romans de Gestes 
for the purpose of embodying in allegory the deeds and triumphs 
of their missionaries, called Bonshommes and Pavfaits by the 
initiated, and Troubadours by the world. These romances were 
a kind of official record of the sayings and doings of the Albigensian 
Church; and, rapidly translated into the language of every count: 
where that sect numbered any followers, they served as sandele 
for those compositions of a like kind which we meet with in 
other parts of Europe. 6. That from this Albigensian and Pro- 
vencale school is descended that of the court under Frederick II., 
and the whole of the great Italian school. We offer no opinion 
on the success which has attended M. Aroux in this undertaking ; 
but, whatever be the goodness of his cause, the ingenuity, learn- 
ing, and acumen shown in its defence entitle the author to an 
impartial and attentive hearing. 

In a goodly octavo volume of 700 pages MM. Didot have given 
us the first authentic and complete edition of Voiture’s works.t 
Few authors have suffered such grievous wrong at the hands of 
negligent editors. On the first publication of Voitute’s works, 
prudence rendered necessary a liberal use of asterisks. With 
the aid of Tallemant des Rédux, the present editor M. Roux has 


been enabled to substitute for these nearly one hundred names. 


The care and diligence with which he has executed his task 
render this volume a very valuable acquisition to a library in 
which French literature has any place. We cannot say much 
for M. Roux’s Vie de Voiture. The “pére dé l'ingénieuse 
badinerie,” a8 Tallemant styled him, needed a biographer of a 
eongenial tone of mind. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


TS most valuable collection of ballad poetry ever published, 
with the exception of Percy’s Religues, was Scott's Ain- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border ; and, with the omission of some 
modern imitations and apocryphal versions, the greater number 
of his ballads will be found in the present publication, which has 
the advantage of a convenient and compendious form. Mr. 
Aytoun’s preface will explain his reasons for a new collation and 
selection, and at the same time will supply those who are curious 
in such matters with full information on the bibliography of the 
subject. It would be well worth the while of a clever writer, 
who is at the same time a genuine admirer of ballad poetry, to 
avoid an affectation of colloquial inaccuracy which dichyures his 
critical style. It is iudecorous and absurd to speak of “tlie 
pilfering of the material for the purposes of transmogrifieation ;” 
and when a writer says that “it humbly appears to me” that 
certain arguments are fallacious, he transfers the humility which 


* Les Mystéres de la Chevalerie et de V Amour Platonique au Moyen Age. 
Par E. Aroux. Paris: Tardieu. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
+ Cluvres de Voiture. Paris: Didot. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1858. ? 
The Ballads of Scotland. Hdited by Willi Edmonstone Aytoun, 
D.C,L, 2 vols, urgh and London: Blickw6od; 


he intends to profess from himself to the subject of his discourse. 
The idiom might be illustrated by many strange propositions of 
the same form, such as—‘‘ Homer humbly appears to me to be 
at,” “Mont Blanc humbly looks high,” “ Thraso, with un- 
eigned deference, seems in the play to bluster,” Mr. Aytoun’s 
preference for ballads over the higher forms of poetry ought not 
to blind him to the indispensable condition of polish in any com- 
position which is intended for permanence. 
The Scotch ballads are far superior to any of the legend 
etry of Western or Central P any of them 
amorous, many are pathetic, and if some of the historical 
narratives are prosaic and tedious, the fault lies rather with the 
perseverance of editors than with poets who never expected to 
survive when the exploits of their heroes had ceased to be inte- 
resting. Metre, which is the indispensable basis and test of 
try, is naturally used in the absence or scarcity of written 
iterature as a convenient aid to memory. The authors of As in 
Prasenti and of Propria que Maribus have effected their obj 
for many successive generations without any great effort o 
imagination, and in the absence of especially musical rhythm ; 
but if the genders of nouns and the conjugations of verbs 
became as obsolete as the skirmishes of Gaelic barbarians in the 
twelfth or sixteenth century, the ballad poetry of the Latin - 
mar would probably be eliminated from future editions. Much 
allowance must, however, be made for enthusiastic editors who 
may _— be at the same time zealous Scottish patriots ; and 
Mr. Aytoun may perhaps find historical interest, if not poetical 
beauty, in the dreary record of the Battle of Harlaw and of such 


heroes as— 
Gude Sir Alexander Irvine, 
The much renowned Laird of Drum, 
Nane in his days were better seen, 


It miay be useful to know that this action between an Earl of 
Mar and a Lord of the Isles was fought— 
Jn July, on Saint James his even 
{ four and twenty dismal day, 
Twelve hundred, ten score, and eleven, 
Of years sii’ Christ, the sooth to say: 
Men will remember as they may 
When thus the veritie they knaw 
ie brim battil of the Harlaw. 
Two centuries later, a not less straightforward bard reeounts 
an invasion ef the country of the Gordons by Argy]! := 
Then man hiigel did arm 
To meet um Moore, 
Unto Strathdour who did great harm 
Wodensday before. 
As lions do puir lambs devour 
Wi’ bludie teeth and nails, 
They brent the biggings, took the store, 
Syne slew the people's sells, 


The eonélading summary of the purpose and procesd of the 

chivalric wars of thé Hi ds is iithGet as accurate and com- 

Sa ae as Mr. Peacock’s admirable war song in the Misfortunes 
lphin :— 


ye therefore deemed it meeter 
‘o carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition, 

We imét a foree and quelled it. 


We took a sttong position; _ 
And killed the ine who keld it. 


But the old Scotch oeey-dinge r little of the wit, and 
of the musical ear which distinguishes the modern 

Dull narratives of this kind fortunately occupy but a small 
‘of Mr. Aytoun’s pleasant little volumes. |“ Sir Patrick 
pens,” “ Young Tamlane,” “True Thomas,” “ Helen of Kirk- 
connell” are true poems, as welcome to cultivated imagination 
as to rude and primitive belief. Even the commonplace formulas 
of the Scotch ballads are fanciful and touching; nor would any 
dull school of minstrels have di of suecessive lovers and 
their ladies in the well-known cemetery with its typical after- 


growth :— 
They buried him in, St. Mary's Kirk, 
a red, red rose. 
‘And out of hit a brier. 


And they twa met, and they twa 
And wed = 
And a’ the world might ken right well, 
They were twa lovers dear. 


The elopements and pursuits, however, which generally lead 
to this aoe eonclusion, are much more common in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Minstrelsy than in Mr. Aytoun’s more limited collec- 
tion. The lady who never shed one tear 


Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 
And her father hard fighfing who loved her dear, 


has no place in the tvolumes. The subject—cominon to the 
ballad-p of all countries—of a lover of apparently low de- 
gree who is discovered after the wedding to noble and 

ealthy, is illustrated by Donald of the Isles, wlio carries on his 
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wooing in disguise, and by the rustic bride, who teases Earl 
Richard with a humorous and malicious playfulness :— 

And when they came to Marykirk, 

The nettles ; on the dyke; 

“Gin my auld carline mother were here,” she says, 

“Sae weel she wad you pyke— 

Sae weel she wad you pyke;” she says, 

She wad you pyke and pu— 

She wad boil you weel, and butter you weel, 

And sup till she were fu’.” 


It is evident that the poet entered with real enjoyment into 
the lady’s playful exaggeration of her own assumed coarse- 
ness, and there is much humour in the unanswerable repartee 
to Earl Richard's natural expression of indignant disgust :— 
“Oh, hauld your tongue, ye beggar’s brat, 
My heart will break in ees 4 
* And sae did mine on yon bonnie hillside, 
Where ye wadna let me be.” 
In this ballad, the knot which might have been solved by ordi- 
nary machinery provokes the supernatural intervention of the 
* Billy Blin,” a friendly goblin, who is characteristically repre- 
sented as impatient of the quarrel in which the discordant couple 
are wasting the night :— 
It’s up then the Billy Blin 
** What gars ye twa —_ havering on 
Sae lang or it be day 
Let a body rest,” said the Billy Blin, 
“The ane may serve the other; 
The Earl of Stockford’s ae daughter, 
And the Queen of Scotland’s brother.” 


The human dislike of unseasonable noise, the highly civilized 
appreciation of suitable worldly position, and above all the 
whimsical designation of himself as “a body,” give the Billy 
Blin an indescribable reality which belongs only to medieval and 
northern mythology. Naiads and Hamadryads were but e- 
ful abstractions in comparison with the domestic spirits who, in 
England and Scotland, identified themselves with the ordinary 
life and occupations of a commonplace household. Even the 
supernatural world enters into closer relations at the fireside 
than in the woods or round the fountains of the South. The 
demonic clement which theology associated with elves and 
fairies, is indicated by the mysterious necessity of paying a 
teind to hell at the end of every seven years in the person of 
the fairest of their company. In “ Young Tamlane” the Queen 
of the Fairies appears as a willing accomplice in the sacrifice, and 
in “ Thomas of 1 Beslldemne ” she desires only to save her earthly 
favourite from the flattering doom :— 

Thou art a fair man and a hende ; 
I trow full well he would choose thee. 


In “True Thomas,” when the travellers reach a desert on the 
bounds of the known and of the unknown world, they see the 
broad road of wickedness, and the narrow and thorny road of 
righteousness, “though after it but few inquires ;” and there is 
also a third road unknown to the Scriptures :— 

That is the way to fair elf-land, 

Where you on I this night maun gae. 

O they rode on and further on, 

And they waded through rivers abune the knee, 

And they saw neither the sun nor the moon, 

But they heard the roaring of a sea. 

It was mirk, mirk night, there was nae stern-light, 

And they waded through red blude to the knee ; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth, 

Rins through the springs o’ that countrie. 


The preponderance of allegory, and the elaborate fancifulness 
of this ballad, indicate a poet of no mean capacity, though at the 
same time of comparatively recent date ; but the traditional gift 
which the Fairy Queen bestowed on the rhymer is recorded with 
the humour, it not with the simplicity, which belongs to the 


older form of the legend :— 


Syne th prom, 
And she pud an apple frae a tree— 
“ Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 
It will give thee the tongue that will never lie.” 
* My tongue is my ain,” True Thomas, he said. 
“A gudely gift ye wad gie to me, 
. If neither docht to buy nor sell 
At fair or tryste, where I might be. 
* I docht neither om to prince nor peer, 
Nor ask for grace from fair ladye.” 
“ Now hold thy tongue, Thomas,” she said, 
* For as I say so must it be.” 


The last stanza is old and genuine :— 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair o’ shoon o’ the velvet green, 
And till seven years were come and gane 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


Mr. Aytoun is less liberal than Sir Walter Scott in his pro- 
vision of the interesting records of Border history which turn 
ene on the exploits and rescues of heroes who won their 
fume by stealing horses and cows. The blind r of Loch- 


maben exhibited a skill worthy of an Arab in carrying off Kin 
Henry's brown horse, by tying him to his own grey mare’s tail, 
after shutting up her foal at home. 


The lamentations which 


induce the plundered King of England to pay for the harper’s 
——. losses must have been thoroughly amusing to a sym- 
pathizing Scotch audience :— 

* Come, haud thy to: , thou silly blind harper, 

For thou shalt get a better mare, 

And weel paid thy cowt foal shall be.” 


The rescue of Kinmont Willie has all the spirit, gaiety, and 
indifference to life which befits a successful adventure in a soci 
little encumbered with law. There is the true ring of ballad- 
poetry in the excuses which Buccleuch’s successive bands allege 
to “ Fause Sakelde” for their presence on the English side of 
the Border. The first body is going to hunt an English stag 
which has trespassed in Scotland; the masons with ladders who 
follow are going to harry a corbie’s nest; the third band incur 
stronger suspicions by their rough appearance :— 

« Where be ye gaun, ye broken men,” 
Quo’ fause Sakelde, “ come, tell to me ;” 
Now Dickie o’ Dryhope led that band, 
And the never a word of lear had he. 
“ Why trespass ye on the English side ? 
Row-footed stand quo’ he ; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance through his fause bodie. 
The practical substitute which the unlearned Dickie provides 
for his defective rhetoric is illustrated by the perfect indiffer- 
ence with which the poet, after mentioning the exploit, passes on 
to the more important of his narrative. The hopelessness 
of the prisoner is not without a touch of pathos :— 
O I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 
It’s lang syn sleeping was fleyed frae me. 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that speer for me. 
But his spirits instantly rise when his comrade lifts him with all 
his weight of irons on his back :— 
“O mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
“T’ve ridden a horse baith wild and coud, 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 
I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode.” 


The best and wildest war-song in Sir Walter Scott’s collection 
was probably omitted by Mr. Aytoun as belonging to the English 
Border, yet it would have been almost worth his while for 
once to compromise his nationality in honour of the gallant lady 
who leaves “ five-and-twenty owsen” in her homestead at night 
to find in the morning only 

a toom byre and a wide, 

And the twelve nogs on ilka side. 

Fie lads, shout a’, a’, 0’, 

My gear’s a’ gane. 
Not, however, without a struggle, for although 

ye may ken 

The place was right short of men, 

ere Toppet Hob o’ the Mains had ed house by chan 
‘oppet Hob o’ t i tened in my house by chance, 

While I kept the back-door with the lance. 


Nor was revenge likely to be long delayed— 
For my gude son Peenie is out at the Haybut Head, 
His een glittering for anger like a fiery gled, 
Crying make sure the nuiks 
O’ Magus muir cruiks, 
For the wily Scot takes by hooks, nooks, and crooks. 
Gin we a’ meet together in a head the morn, 
We'll be a’ merry men— 
Fie lads shout, a’, a’, a,’ 
My gear’s a’ gone. 
The domestic and treacherous murders which filled so large a 
place in the private history of Scotland had not altogether lost 
their horror in the familiar frequency of their occurrence. Even 
in Seotch minds the assassination of a parent or the poisoning of 
a lover called out, at least in tic literature, a profound and 
tragic indignation. ‘“ Lord Ronald,” called by Scott “ Lord 
Randal,” is one of the most impressive ballads in the collection. 
The young man urges his mother to make his bed, because “ he 
is weary with hunting and fain would lie down ;” and az he tells 
her in answer so her anxious questions, that he had dined with 
his true love, and that his bloodhounds had died, the truth be- 
comes evident even before his final avowal :— 
“Oh, I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Ronald, my son, _ 
Oh, I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young mon.” 
“Oh yes, I am poisoned; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” 


The deepest note which is sounded in any Scotch ballad may 
be found in a poem which is common to almost all Northern 
languages, where the guilty mother, demanding of her son why 
his brand is so red, refuses to believe that it was with the blood 
of his hawk or of his horse, and at last extorts the confession that 
he has slain his father, and the avowal of his determination to 
cross the sea never to return :— 

* And what will ye do wi’ towers and ha’ 

what will ye do wi’ your f 
That were eo to sce, OP” 
“ O they may stand till they down fa’, 
Mither, mither, 
O, they may stand till they down fa’ 
For here never mair mayn I be, O.” 


— 


er- 


all 
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yon. and your wife, 
Edward, Edward? 

And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 

When ye peng over the sea, 0?” 

“The warld’s room; let them beg through life, 

gen let them beg through lift 

8 room ; em 

For them never mair will I see, 0.” * 

* And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 

Edward, Edward! ? 

And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 

= dear son, now tell to me, O.” 

“The curse of hell frae me ye shall bear, 

Mither, mither, 

The curse of hell frae me ye shall bear, 

Sae ill ye guided me, O.” 

When to the a treasures contained in Mr. Aytoun’s 
volumes are added the exquisite songs which are known by the 
imitations and restorations of Burns, the fertile genius of the 
rude inhabitants of Scotland may well excite wonder and ad- 
miration. Diverted from graceful studies by a crabbed sec- 
tarianism, and admitted by the Union to a share in the profitable 
industry of England, the same hardy race has since proved its 
innate vigour by success in every practical department of human 
activity ; but the old national ballads still constitute the most 
undisputed claim which Scotland can put forward to superiority 
over every rival. With similar models of romantic and lyrical 
narrative to compare with the totally different forms o epic 
poetry, even German critics could scarcely have invented the 
preposterous paradox that the Zliad was a compilation of ballads. 


ROMAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS.* 


§ wm little work originated, as the writer tells us, in two 
papers read before the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 
They were intended to direct the attention of the members to 
the monuments preserved in their own museum—to inscriptions 
pertaining to the Roman occupants of Britain; but these are 
themselves so few and meagre that Mr. Kenrick has naturally 
been led to diverge into the general field of Roman antiquity— 
to show how “the labours of the antiquary connect themselves 
with the history of manners, institutions, and opinions.” The 
remains of antiquity, as he truly says, are now studied with 
more enlarged views than in former times. The intense self- 
consciousness of our age is bent on comparing itself with the 
ages that have gone before; and we study history, recent and 
remote, in the same spirit of comparison, straining every faculty 
to represent to ourselves, to realize—the expressive word we 
have coined for the purpose—the life of earlier generations. 

It would be strange, however, if the remains of Roman 
antiquity in this island—one of the most distant and latest 
acquired possessions of the declining Empire—should present, 
after more than one conquest, and the lapse of fifteen centuries, 
a very vivid or complete memorial of the Imperial civilization. 
The medals, the inscriptions, the camps, the roads, the buildings, 
in which the records of the Roman occupation are to be read in 
this country, are like the books offered by the Sibyl to Tarquin. 
Year by year they have been presented to the notice of succes- 
sive generations—year by year they have suffered loss and muti- 
Jation—but still their value seems to grow as their number and 
magnitude diminish. It is mortifying to think how much of them 
has been lost to us even in our own days—certainly within a 

riod which might have been expected to display an intelligent 
interest in them. The fragments of Roman antiquity still stand- 
ing at St. Albans and Wroxeter have diminished sensibly within 
the memory of man. The Picts’ wall, to which attention has been 
drawn at least since the time of Horsley, has suffered consider- 
ably within the last century. The walls of Colchester, still one 
of the most extensive fragments of Roman antiquity north of the 
Alps, were probably almost complete only two hundred years 
ago, when they resisted the memorable siege by Fairfax. Our 
medieval writers, from Bede to Malmesbury and Higden, speak 
with admiration of the size and splendour of the Roman remains 
which continued for a thousand years to cover the land ; and there 
seems reason to believe that throughout this long period our 
island continued to be more distinguished by these memorials of 
the Empire than any of its Continental provinces. 

The circumstances which have combined to effect this result 
seem to have been principally two. In the first place, we may 
remark that the conquest of Britain, which was hardly completed 
in two centuries, was a work of much longer time, and more 
chequered by changes and reverses, than that of Northern Italy, 
of Gaul, orof the German provinces. This may serve to account 
for the far greater abundance of Roman camps and other military 
works in Britain than elsewhere—works constructed on such a 
scale, and maintained with so much care, as to defy for ages the 
assaults of time, and even the destroying influences of a later 
civilization. But even the temples, hells, and private buildings 
of the Romans seem to have enjoyed, as we have said, a longer 
ine wre than elsewhere. The Saxons, their next successors 
in thei itance of conquest, seem to have been ag indif- 
ferent to living in towns. It has been supposed by Mr. Kemble 
and other inquirers, that when they settled in our woods and on 


our plains, and erected their fragile villages in the centre of the 


i John 
Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions. By Kenrick, M.A., F.8.A, 


gau or mark, they left the unwarlike Briton in occupation of the 
walled towns, which they had not perhaps the means of 
besieging ; and when they eventually secured a lodgment within 
them, it was by the natural result of peaceful intercourse, and 
not by forcible means or destructive operations. Hence, 

rhaps, the number of cities we ess still retaining, after 
fifteen centuries, the type of the old stationary encampment. 
These regularly formed enclosures, divided generally crosswise 
by two straight thoroughfares leading to the principal gates, 
with the cathedral rising in one of the rectangles—possibly on 
the spot where the chapel of the legionary eagles once graced 
the pro-consular pretorium—so conspicuous a feature as they 
are of Romano-British life, are Hm wholly unknown in 
any other roar of the Empire. Even now most of these 
chesters exhibit fragments of Roman masonry in their public 
and private buildings, if not in the remains of their forti- 
fications; and such buildings, many of them of no very early 
date, would seem to have been constructed at a time when masses 
of old materials were standing ready for the spoiler. The original 
edifices had’ been so long spared only because the imperfect 
civilization of the Saxon and early Norman, content with its wig- 
wams of ¢lay and wattles, had as yet no need of them. For it 
may be regarded as certain that peace is in this respect far more 
destructive than war. It was to the period of peace and progress, 
of cultivation and building, which distinguished the era of our 
first Edwards and their next successors—to the flourishing 
interval between the wars of the Barons and the wars of the 
Roses—that we owe the most sweeping overthrow of the monu- 
ments of Roman occupation. 


Of een inscriptions, the special subject of the little 
volume before us, it may be remarked that they enter more into 
particulars, and exhibit more marks of tenderness and sentiment, 
as the usage of burying gradually supplants that of burning the 
remains 0 prostalitg. We can perceive a reason for this in the 
nature of things. The practice of burning indicated, no doubt, 
either the natural hardness of a state of barbarism, or the 
acquired and enforced self-control of a heathenish philosophy. 
Natural affection seeks to perpetuate, to preserve—to leave at 
least to the laws of nature—the remains of the object dear to it. 
And the fact that these remains are known to be still thus pre- 
served beneath the soil suggests and fosters ideas, however 
indistinct, of a resurrection, which overflow in reminiscences of 
love and tenderness. The practice of burying was beginnin 
already, from the force of circumstances, to supersede that 
burning in the first ages of Christianity ; and we can well believe 
that it assisted in no slight degree in recommending to the 
Roman world the doctrine of immortality. In Italy and the 
more populous parts of the Empire, the custom of burning would 
die out almost necessarily with the disappearance of the abori- 
ginal forests and the increasing expense oF the funeral pyre. In 
the wilder provinces, such as Britain, it would still continue to 
linger. Hence the extreme meagreness of British inscriptions, 
compared with those of Italy and other more reclaimed and 
favoured districts. Another reason for the Drage and brevity 
of Romano-British inscriptions may be found in our comparative 
deficiency in stone. There are large tracts in this country, espe- 
cially in the eastern districts, in which no Roman inscriptions 
have been found at all—these being precisely the regions where 
materials for the purpose are wholly wanting. No such memo- 
rials of the Roman occupation have been found, for instance, in 
Colchester, which in bite respects is one of the richest of all 
our repositories of Roman antiquity. None, we believe, have 
been found in the remains, so nearly perfect, of military stations 
which lie between Yarmouth and Beachy Head on the “ Saxon 
shore.” Even in much later times, the same cause has operated 
with the same result. Our east-country churchyards are sin- 
gularly deficient in monuments two centuries, or even one 
century old. Stone there was none; and wood, if wood were 
used, has rapidly perished. The graveyards of our south-midland 
counties, Berks, Wilts, Oxford, &c., are far richer in antiquity 
than those of Norfolk, Suffolk, or Essex, and give at first sight 
the impression, which of course is merely fallacious, of the earlier 
settlement and civilization of those parts of the country. 


The sepulchral inscriptions of Roman Britain being thus scanty 
and uninteresting, Mr. Kenrick has extended the immediate 
object of his lectures so as to illustrate the manners and ideas of 
Roman antiquity from a more general survey of this class of 
monuments. He selects specimens from the vast collections of 
Gruter, Reinesius, and Fabretti, which are now made more 
accessible in the admirable compendium of Orelli and Henzen, 
to illustrate the customary addresses to travellers to pause and 
read, to respect the sacredness of the spot, to abstain from 
scribbling upon the monument. He remarks on the protests 
against alienation by heirs—the commemorative rites—the 
frequent mention of the causes of death—the complaints, similar 
to those in our rustic churchyards, of the inefficacy of medi- 
cine. He further seeks to draw some inferences regarding 
the apparently low average of human life, and to examine 
the light in which death was commonly regarded—the 
wavering denials, surmises, hopes, and anticipations of immor- 
tality. e think him both wise and charitable in his interpreta- 
tion of such phrases as Domus eterna, Quies eterna, and others 
of the kind, which he does not regard as necessarily denying the 
belief ina future existence. Similar expressions are found in the 
early Christian sepulchres, and have been repeated, as we know, 
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in more modern times. It is possible that they refer only to the 
body, and the hope that it may never be disturbed in its place of 
rest. It is natural also, as he says, to regard the grave as a place 
of repose from the pains and sufferings of this life, without 
believing it to be the be-all and end-all of man’s history. And 
such is the interpretation we would put upon Tennyson's tender 
lines, which have given unnecessary offence :— 


Seep to the end, true soul and sweet, 
othing comes to thee new or strange ; 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 

Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 


We cannot, however, extend this indulgence to the Epicurean 
sentiments which are sometimes thrust in our faces, such as 
Amici, dum vivimus, vivamus; Quod comedi et ebibi tantum 
meum est; and Hie secum habet omnia. Few, perhaps, of our 
readers are aware that certain pithy verses quoted on a recent 
occasion in Parliament are engraved on a Roman sepulchre :— 


Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra: 
Sed vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus. 


On the whole, this little essay of a veteran scholar makes no 
retensions to originality, nor does it throw any special light on 
he general subject of Roman antiquity. There is some novelty, 

however, in the discovery to which it refers of the existence of 
burial clubs among the Romans, precisely on the plan of those 
which have gained no very favourable notoriety among ourselves. 
The account Mr. Kenrick gives of it—we will spare the reader 
the Latin inscription from which he takes it—is sufficiently 
curious to be transcribed :— 


As I have not seen the existence of burial clubs among the Romans noticed 
in any work on Roman antiquities, I will give some extracts from the monu- 
ment referred to. It was found at Lanuvium, a town of ancient fame for the 
worship of Juno Sospita, about nineteen miles from Rome, on the Via Appia. 
The inhabitants of this town appear, out of flattery towards the Emperor 
Hadrian, in whose reign the marble was erected, to have formed themselves 
into a college for paying divine honours to Diana and Antinous; a singular 
combination, which shows at once the degraded condition of the people, and 
the heartless formality of the established religion, which could be prostituted 
to such a purpose. The privilege of forming a college—or as we should say, 
a body corporate—was most sparingly con , and most jealously restricted 
under the Emperors, who aded all secret associations as nurseries of 
treason. With this primary object of forming a college of the Cultores Diane 
et Antinoi, they combined that of a burial club, not Tocgetting the festivities 
which formed so important a part of all acts of religion among the Romans. 
To prevent disputes, the laws of the association were inscribed on marble, and 
probably set up in the temple of the two deities. 

An amphora of good wine was to be presented to the club by a new member ; 
the sum of one hundred sesterces [about 15s.] to be paid as entrance money, 
and five asses [little more than 2d.] per month as subscription. Their 
meetings were not to take place oftener than once a month. If any one 
omitted payment for .... months (the marble is here mutilated) no claim 
could be made, even ‘though he had directed it by will. In case of the death 
of one who had paid his subscription regularly, three hundred sesterces [ 21. 5s. ] 
were allotted for his funeral expenses, out of which, however, fifty were to be 
set apart for distribution at the cremation of the body. The funeral was to 
be a walking one. If any one died more than twenty miles from Lanuvium, 
and his death was announced, three delegates from the college were to repair 
to the place where he had died, to perform his funeral, and render an account 
of it to the people. Fraud was to be  panioned by a fourfold fine. Twenty 
sesterces pe ge ant to be allowed the delegates for travelling expenses, going 
and returning. If the death had taken place at more than twenty miles 
from Lanuvium, and no notice had been sent, the person who had performed 
‘the funeral was to send a sealed certificate, att by seven Roman citizens, 
-on the production of which the usual sum for the expenses was to be granted. 
If a member of the college had left a will, only the heir named in it could 
claim anything. Ifhe died intestate, the quinquennales, or magistrates, of 
the municipium, and the people generally, were to direct how the funeral 
should take place. If any member of the college in the condition of a slave 
should die, and his body, through the unjust conduct of his master or mistress, 
should not be given up for burial, his funeral should be celebrated by his bust 
being carried in procession. No funeral of a suicide was totake place. There 
are many other rules tending to wig a order and promote good fellowship, 
but these are all which relate to the burial club... .. This curious document 
‘affords an additional proof how much ancient life is found to resemble the 
modern, when we gain an insight into its interior through the medium of its 
monuments, 


THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN.* 


rr people would only have the gyre’ Bd confess it, one of the 
great pleasures of travelling is ing about it afterwards. 
‘On ne voyagerait pas sur le mer,” says Pascal, “ pour le seul 
plaisir de voir sans espérance d’en jamais communiquer,” and he 
characteristically sets this down to the score of our vanity. Buta 
more charitable, if not more philosophical, explanation would be, 
that we are simply treating ourselves to a little supplementary 
satisfaction—a sort of rechauffée, so to s , of past enjoyment. 
The very grievances that we grumbled over at the time form 
pleasant subjects for contemplation when they have ceased to 
annoy us. Wemay be pretty sure that even Ulysses liked sitting 
in his dressing-gown by the fire of a night, and chatting to Pene- 
lope about his foreign adventures—the portions referring to 
Circe and Calypso being of course omitted. For this reason we 
ought, as a general rule, to extend greater indulgence to books 
of trayel than to other works. In most cases the author writes 
far more for his own deleciation than for our amusement or 
instruction. If we benefit by his labours, so much the better— 
if not, as the philosophical navigator said of his wife's blows, 
they amuse him, and they don’t hurt us. The only instance, 


* The Oxonian i ken ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western 
Noroay By the Hey, “Londons and Blackett 


perhaps, in which lenieney is wrong, is in dealing with one who 
1s obviously not a bond fide traveller—one who goes somewhere 
for the same reason that Tom Sheridan had for wishing to 
descend a coal-mine—just to say he has been there. He has no 
excuse—he has not enjoyed himself, and is by no means likely 
to give enjoyment to his readers. ; 


It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Metcalfe is not a 
traveller of this latter class. Even if his first work, the 
Ozxonian in Norway, did not speak for the genuineness of his 
enthusiasm, the character of the country he chooses for the scene 
of his wanderings, and his returning there year after year, would 
be sufficient to stamp him as a bond fide traveller in our sense of 
the phrase. Norway is not quite the land for the feather-bed 
tourist who goes to do sights and get up useful knowledge in the 
way of information on the relative merits of hotels. Nor is it now 
80 difficult of approach as to render a journey thither anything but 
avery moderate exploit. Occasionally, itis true, a dubious speci- 
men of the Cockney traveller may be met with—as, for example, 
the adventurous Englishman who, as Mr. Metcalfe was informed, 
“did” the Véring Foss in an india-rubber boat, after the follow- 
ing fashion. “A man who was with him told me he held the 
boat tight by a rope, while the Briton paddled over the pool. 
Arrived there, without looking at the stupendous column which 
rose from where he was to the clouds, or rather did vice versd, 
he pulled out of his pocket a small pot of white paint, and forth- 
with commenced painting his initials on the rock, to prove, as 
he said, that he had been there.” But on the whole, Norway 
posseses few attractions for travellers of this sort, and is in conse- 
— comparatively free from them, which very likely is amon 

e causes of Mr. Metcalfe’s affection for it. A more determin 
foe to conventionality than our author, and a more gushing 
eulogium of primitive simplicity than his preface, we have seldom 
had the good-fortune to meet with. He almost works himself 
into a passion with “‘ Mr. Bowbells,” on the supposition that that 
representative gentleman is too ardent an admirer of civilization. 
The members of civilized society, he assures him, are as like one 
another as the counters on a draft-board. The same type keeps 
repeating itself with sickening monotony, like the patterns of 
paper-hangings. He asks him what he means by preferring 
“an aviary full of highly educated song-birds to the gay un- 
tutored melody of the woods poured forth for a bird’s own grati- 
fication or that of its mate,” and winds up with an invitation to 
come to Norway and “ forget for a while the eternal willow- 
> see crockery of home.” The fact of the matter is, that Mr. 

etcalfe cannot help going to Norway when the summer comes 
round, and cannot refrain from writing about it when he comes 
home; and, fancying that some people may look upon such a 
course of proceeding as singular, or charge him with a “ damn- 
able iteration,” he thinks it necessary to vindicate himself in this 
manner. 

With most readers his Thelemarken will not be as popular as 
his Norway. One of the best points about the latter book was 
the way in which it reflected the enjoyment felt in visiting a new 
country. But Norway is no longer new ground to Mr. Metcalfe. 
He is as hearty as ever apparently, but his heartiness is not 
nearly so infectious as of yore; and as if conscious of a certain 
deficiency in freshness, he tries to make up for it by a jocularity 
which occasionally becomes tiresome. Besides this, he has 
almost abandoned the salmon and the reindeer and the ptarmigan, 
and has taken to fishing for ballads and hunting up legends and 
nursery rhymes instead. For this, no doubt, he deserves all 
praise; but, unfortunately, the nobler game seems to have been 
shy, and more skilful sportsmen have been at work before him, 
so that the bag he has made is not in any way remarkable. As 
every one must have observed who has travelled in countries 
where the primitive simplicity of the people is preserved, it is 
extremely difficult for the stranger to possess himself of any of 
the local folk-lore. From diffidence and a dread of ridicule, the 
native is always reserved with regard to traditions, superstitions, 
songs, and such matters. Whatever may be his own respect for 
them, he always suspects they will sound absurdly in the ear of 
the foreigner, and takes fright at an inquisitiveness which he 
attributes to a spirit of mockery. Mr. Metcalfe’s indifferent 
success is no doubt owing to this, for he certainly cannot be 
charged with want of perseverance. Everywhere he goes we 
find yo asking after the trolls and bauta stones and stories of 
the neighbourhood, offering tobacco for traditions, salmon-flies 
for songs, and laying every schuss, guide, and old wife he meets 
under contribution. Thelemarken ought to be favourable ground 
for this pursuit. From its inaccessibility, it has undergone less 
change, and preserved more of the old Norse manners and lan- 

e than any other part of Norway. There the power of the 

s and the Troll is undisputed; the axe is placed over the 
cattle-shed, and the sledges reared against the wall at Yule-tide, 
and the spae-wiyes measure children as a charm against the 
Nisser. The old Scandinavian proverbs have not been yet with- 
drawn from circulation there; nor will the conservatism of the 
country allow the ancient but not over-respectable custom of 
bundling to be discontinued. As may be supposed, there is a 
strong resemblance between the dialect, customs, and supersti- 
tions of this district and those of our own country, especially the 
northern part of it. The Houge-folk or hill-folk of Thelemarken 
are evidently of the same stock as our fairies, as far as character 
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her children at a spring, when the Almighty called to her. 
Alarmed, she put aside those she had not yet washed, and when 
God asked her whether all her children were there, she replied 
“Yes.” Whereupon he said, ‘“‘ What thou hast tried to hide 
from God shall be hidden from men,” and immediately the 
unwashed children disappeared, and from them in time sprung 
the hill-folk. A Norwegian story which Mr. Metcalfe heard in 
Saetersdal gives a somewhat different account of their origin, 
which, as coming from one of themselves, may be perhaps more 
reliable. There was once a man in the neighbourhood who was 
on such good terms with a Tuss, and derived so much benefit 
in the way of rich crops from the acquaintance, that all the 
exhortations of his priest could not induce him to break off the 
disreputable connexion :— 

The man spoke with such apparent earnestness and conviction, that the 
priest was seized with a desire to see the Tuss. ‘That you shall, and weleome,” 
said the man, “I dont anticipate any difficulty. I’ve lent him two rolls of 
chew-tobacco, and he will be sure to return them before long. No Christian 
can be more punctual than he is in matters of business.” e little gentle- 
man put in an appearance soon after, and honestly repaid the tobacco, with 
thanks for the loan. “ Bide a bit, my friend,” said the farmer, “our 
wants to havea snak (chat) with you.” “ ible,’ he replied, “I’ve no 
time; but I’ve a brother that’s a parson. He’s just the man. I'll send 
him.” The Tuss Beieet accordingly came and had a me ey ute with the 
priest of this world about various passages in the Bible. e latter was but 
a poor scholar, so he was easily out-argued. At last they began to dispute 
about vor Frelser (our Redeemer). “Frelser,” exclaimed the goblin 
prt. “T want no Frelser.’ “How so?” “I’m descended from Adam’s 

t wife. When she brought forth the child from which our people trace 
their descent, Adam had not sinned.” “ First wife ?” ted the University 
man, “where do you find anything about first wife in the Five Books of 
Moses.” “Don’t you remember,” said the Tuss, “the Bible has it, ‘This is 
now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.’ So he must have been married 
before to somebody of a different nature.” The other, who was not so well 
pee in the Bible as he ought to be—so much of his time was taken iP. in 
farming and such like unaandelig (unspiritual) occupations—was not able to 
confute this argument. 


The above is, we think, unparalleled in fairy lore. If it bea 
genuine legend, it is curious, as showing how thoroughly the 
supernates is realized by the Norwegian mind. Our fairy- 

es, one they attribute sometimes a good deal of humanity 
to the world they deal with, have never yet gone the length of 
putting a hobgoblin into holy orders. Mr. Metcalfe is no doubt 
right when he says that the physical features of the country 
have a great deal to do with the superstitions of Norway. Even 
here it is in the wild mountainous districts of Cornwall, Conne- 
mara, and the Border that the pixy, the fairy, and the brownie, 
for the most part have their habitat. But it is not always that 
the Tuss gets the better of the man. It is quite possible to dis- 
comfit him. For example—one Mads, a woodcutter, was at 
work in the forest one day, and had just got a wedge into a fallen 
tree, when he saw his old woman (as he supposed) come up with 
his dinner. She sat down, when he just spied a tail peeping out 
behind her, which she chanced to stick in the cleft he had made 
in the tree. Mads bade her wait a bit, and he would sit down 
and eat directly. In the meantime he contrived to remove the 
wedge, and the tail was fast. Immediately he uttered the name 
of Jesus; upon which the old woman jumped up and snapped off 
the end of her tail, and when he came to inspect his dinner he 
found it was nothing but some cowdung in a bark basket. 

Collectors of proverbs will find something new in these 
volumes. Norway is not remarkable as a poultry-producing 
country, and the folly of counting your chickens before they are 
hatched is not obvious there; so the popular advice is, “ You 
must not sell the skin till you have shot the bear.” Equally 
characteristic of the country is, ‘‘The poor man’s house is his 
palace.” But “Dust is still dust, although it rise to heaven,” 
and “Another man’s steed has always speed,” are very like 
importations, It is in matters such as these that the Oronian in 
Thelemarken will be chiefly found interesting. That it is not 
more so ig to be attributed to the cause already assigned, and 
perhaps also to the fact that Mr. Metcalfe has not altogether 
acquired the skill necessary for the sport he has taken to instead 
of fishing and shooting. However, he is apparently sincerely 
enthusiastic, and may yet do good service to a branch of lite- 
rature which is becoming more and more popular every day. 


DR. LATHAM’S CELTIC PHILOLOGY.* 


Wwe have seldom read a book with more disappointment than 
Dr. Latham's edition of Prichard’s work on the Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations, to which one of his publishers 
00 y asserts the Editor has added “all the results of recent 
philological researches.” Considering the little that was known 
in 1831 of the earlier stages in the development of the Celtic 
pongues, oe work was certainly a creditable production; and 
Pric. did service to philology by reviving Lhuyd's doctrine 
respecting the origin of the person-endings from agglutinated 
pronouns, and by proving that it was possible to treat of Welsh 
and Irish without becoming temporarily insane. But within 
the last att yes the publication of Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica 
has rende all*prior works of the same class comparatively 


their Dialects with Greek, ‘Latin, and 
James Cowles Prichard, M.D., F.R.8., &c.; Edited by R. G. 
be, ond Wright wad. 


worthless; and the only mode in which the proprietors of a book 
like Prichard’s could hope to retain it on the shelf of the scholar 
would be by having its blunders corrected, and its numerous 
deficiencies supplied, by some person thoroughly with 
Zeuss’s noble work. For this service we should have thought 
Dr. Latham tolerably well qualified, for although in his books on 
the English language, his original speculations are frequently 
erroneous, his extracts from the tsche Grammatik are 

enerally made with care and judgment, For anything, however, 
that appears in the annotations with which he has overloaded 
Prichard’s work, he never has read a page of the body of the 
Grammatica Celtica. He seems, indeed, to have fully carried 
out the ideas of one of his publishers, who, in some observations 
reported and approved by Dr. Latham, desired for editor “an 
investigator who was neither Kelt nor Sanskrit.” 


Whether or not Dr. Latham is “Sanskrit,” we are unable to say 
itively, as he carefully avoids reference to that unimportant 

linguage. Well would it have been if he had acted as judiciously 
with regard to the Celtic dialects. So astounding are his blunders 
in this line that we could hardly have believed them really attri- 
butable to Dr. Latham, had we not recently peveges a paper of his 
in which, referring to a wild story in the yrbyggie aga, 
actually proposes to connect the Irish word gelt (a kind of 
lunatic) with Culdee, the English corruption of eéle Dé (com- 
panion of God). After this specimen of etymological daring Ww 
were scarcely surprised at his identifying with six or seven orth 
American and Siberian vocables the Gaelic duine (homo)—he 
spells the word duinke—(—ddine, originally dhainyas, and 

robably, as Dr. Siegfried conjectures, connected with the 
Bansk. root dhydi, to think, meditate, whence the Zend daéna, 
faith—so manu homo is from man, to think.) Thus:— 


The Lenni Lenape.—The Indians of Delaware called themselves thus— 
lenni=man. It is a term of great extent and importance. Change the 
1 into ¢, and Jenni becomes tinne [does it?], a word meaning man in all the 
Athabaskan tongues... .. In the form tenghie, tungaas it appears in 
other languages, chiefly in Russian America and Oregon. Yet it does not 
stop here. It is found promiscuously in numerous tongues, southwards and 


inland. 

Again, Dr. Prichard (no careless ter of names) held that it was 
the Eskimo inn-, in innu-it—men. It may be added that it is, word for 
word, the aino of the Kurilian Islands. It is also the denka, tonghus, &c., 
of more than one Siberian tongue, and—as Sir John Richardson had, with 
P’ diffidence (not noticing the intermediate forms), suggested—the duinhe 
of the Scotch Gaels. (p. 23.) 


This is indeed pitiable ; still the philological fatuity which 
Dr. Latham displays here and elsewhere will perhaps enable us 
to be resigned to his dictum on Bopp, p. 355 ew scholars 
have looked less carefully at the principles of philological classi- 
fication.” But we have other flowers to cull. The name of the 
Gaulish tribe Veragri means pugnaces, bellicosi, and is, as Gliick 
has shown, compounded of the Gaulish intensitive particle ver- 
(Old Welsh guer—now gwer—gwr—, gor—) and ager, Irish dr, 
Welsh aer cedes, pugna. Dr. ee however, p. 84, says that 
it ‘may be a Keltic name = the men (fear, gwr) of Mons Okria,” 
on which we need only remark that he obviously takes fer, now 
Sear, a man, for fir, anciently viri, men. Again speaking, Ps 102, 
of the Tectosages, as he calls the Tectosagi, the latter part of whose 
name Zeuss explains by reference to the Latin sagum, Irish sdi, 
Dr. Latham observes :—‘‘It is probable that the termination “g 
is non-radical, being the eg in such words as Brithon-eg an 
Saeson-aeg, &c., Briton-s and Saxon-s.” Hereon we remark 
that “ Brithoneg” (if the word oust out of Pughe’s Dictionary) 
and “Saesonaeg”—he means Saesoneg” 


—are not and never 
were plurals, but simply mean lingua Britannica, and lingua 
Saxonicq—i.e., English. Again, at p. 69, he speaks of “the 
Keltic plurals asf formed by the addition of -at;” the fact 
being that the Welsh endings in -et, ed, ot, ieit, eit—the Cornish 
in et, as (from -at), and -it—the Breton in -et, to which alone Dr. 
Latham can allude, are really, as Ebel has shown, nothing oF 
determinative suffixes, to which, as in the case of the modern High 
German -er in eier, Anglo-Saxon egru, eggs, real flexional end- 
ings were originally appended. After these specimens, we shall 
hardly be surprised at his proposal, p. 131, to consider the Latin 
“aborigines” as a compound of aber (anciently aper = adbber, 
and signifying ostium fluvii, like the Gaelic inber) and ygyn, or 
ygwyn, monstrous yocables for which, although his own crea- - 
tion, this etymological Frankenstein does not attempt to ac- 
count. But we confess we were astonished at the ingenuity 
which enabled Dr. Latham to commit three blunders in the 
following two lines. He is speaking of the Picts, whom, by 
the way, he calls Cruithneach, i.e., a Pict, instead of Cruithnig, 
Picts. ‘ Were they Scandinavians? If so, Llochlin was what 
the Irish would call them, Llochlin or Tuath-da-Danaim (i.e., 
Danes).” Now, first, for “ Tuath-da-Danaim,” the learned 
Doctor should have said Tuatha déa Danann, which does a 
mean Danes, but the “peoples of Danann’s gods,” a mythi 

tribe said to have invaded Ireland about 700 years before Christ, 
and to have derived their name from Danann’s sons, who, accord- 
ing to Dr. Todd (Irish Nennius, 46), were so famous for their 
sorceries and necromantic power, as to have been therefore called 
her . Next, the double / at the beginning of Dr. Latham’s 
Liochlin is an impossibility in Irish ; hiand is the nearest 
thing to it. Thirdly, Lo d, gen. Lochlainde, means Scan- 
dinavia or Norway, and not Scandinavians, which would be 
Lochlandaig. Dr. Latham may find the dative of Lochland in 
the following quatrain, discovered by Zeuss in the St. Gall 
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Priscian, and somewhat incorrectly, in the Grammatica 
Celtica, p. 928 :— 
Isacher ingdith innocht 
Fufuasna fairgge findfolt. 
Ni reimm mora minn 
hraid lainn oa Lochlind. 
Which we thus translate for him :— 
Bitter in sooth is the wind to-night, 
Rousing the wrath of the white-haired sea: 
But smooth-sea-sailing is no delight 
To Norroway’s heroes fierce and free. 


With regard to the derivation of the Irish word Cruithnig— 
Cruthini, Cruithnii, in Adamnan’s Life of Columba— Dr. 
Latham, at pp. 157, 158, offers an ingenious conjecture, which, 
however, turns out to be due to Professor Graves, that the word 
is derived (through the ordinary change of p into c, cf. casc 
from pascha, sechtn from saptan, &c.) from Prutheni, and 
that the Picts were, therefore, Prussians. But why go so far 
away as Prussia for an etymon? Why not, as a learned friend 
suggests, deduce the word from Prydein, Britain? Because in 
Prydein the tenuis p, which alone could be represented by the 
Trish ¢, is so much later than the medial b in Britannia, Britannus, 
Brito, which are all connected with brith, variegatus. But 
indeed a simpler explanation of this much-enduring word is 
obtained by referring to the obsolete adjective cruth, which 
Cormac explains cach croda 7 cach nderg, every one brave and 
everything ved. As to the derivation of the other Celtic 
ethnical names, little can be added with certainty to what Herr 
Gliick has already said in his Keltische Namen. Zeuss thinks 
it hardly doubtful that Galatae is derived from the root gal, 
and means viri pugnaces, armati, the t in Galatae and T'a\aros 
—a man’s name in Polybius—being certainly derivative, and 
not a sign of the plural, as Dr. Latham, p. 69, seems to think. 
Zeuss conjectures that Belgae may be interpreted by means of 
the Welsh bela (bellare), from which he supposes a g may have 
dropped. No trace, however, of this g is visible in the old 
Celtic names Bellatullus, Belatucadrus, Belatumara, which are 
all derived from bel, war. As to Gallus, we are inclined to 
consider that the Irish word gall, stranger, foreigner, exactly 
represents the original etymon. Germanus Zeuss connects 
with the Welsh ger (vicinus); Grimm’s derivation from the 
Welsh garm (clamor), a base in n, is certainly untenable. 
With regard to Kelt, there is much more difficulty. We have, 
however, met with two words in Cormac’s Glossary, either of 
which would suggest a plausible derivation. The first is the word 
celt (pronounced kelt), which Cormac explains by the Latin 
vestis, and which seems to be the same i as the modern kilt. 
The other is celta catha, i. ¢., celta of battle, a phrase which 
Cormac, v. Gair, explains by the single word gai, spears. As, 
however, he goes on to say that dicheltair is the ‘‘ wood of a 
spear without iron on it,” we may assume celta to mean spear- 
heads. Scot, Zeuss compares with the Welsh ysgeth, hasta, and 
ysgyth, ictus. As to Gaedil (the modern Gad), he would con- 
nect it with gaid, gaith, the wind, and conjectures its meaning 
to be inquieti, impetuosi. To us, however, it seems more likely 
to be derived from the old verbal root gaeth, wound (gaethas .1. 
gonas, who wounds, Corm. v. Galgat). 

To return to Dr. Latham and his Celtic speculations. It is 
generally supposed that the numerals are about the most ancient 
words in a language, and that one so copious and highly organized 
as the glosses printed by Zeuss pe the ancient Irish to have 
been, would hardly have been less able to express the simple 
ideas of number than to comment on the —~ of grammarians 
and theologians. However, Dr. Latham must be original, and so 
we are asked— 

What is the evidence that the Irish numerals are not of Latin origin ? 
None. Opinion is decided against their being so; but who has ever reco- 
the alternative? In my own mind, I think it highly probable that 

words in question may be no older than the time of St. Columba. (p. 126.) 


Now, unless Dr. Latham believes that the Irish at the time of 
Columba became acquainted with Sanskrit and Zend, he will find 
some difficulty in accounting for the existence in ancient Gaelic 
of such forms as the feminines of the numerals 3 and 4, teoir 
(=tisari) and cetheora=catisarfs, cf. the Sanskrit tisras and 
chatasras: as the numeral substantive mérfeser 7 persons, lite- 
rally, great-six-persons, where the unaspirable / is to be compared 
with the sv in the Zend csvas, Welsh chwech, but Latin sex. And 
compare the form sechtn- with the Skr. saptan, but Latin septem, 
where the m, according to Bopp, is introduced from the ordinal, 
sed quaere ; ochtm-ad (eighth) ochtn- 8, with Skr.ashtau, but Latin 
octo, Gr. éxrw, all which forms may, as an eminent Sanskritist 
suggests, be regarded as arising from a primitive aktam=katim, 
dual of kat 4. Observable, also, are the non-Latin forms for the 
first three ordinals,-cétne, tanise, trius, and the curious suffix in 
denmad and cethramad, which, when compared with the Welsh 
unfed, may perhaps be regarded as = mata, a transposition of the 
elements in the Skr. superlative suffix -tama, in vinsatitamas 
(twentieth), &c. The foregoing observations will, we think, 
answer Dr. Latham’s question, p. 359. “ What is the evidence 
that the Gaelic numerals are older than the introduction of 


Christianity into Ireland ?” 

* The literal version of this quatrain is: Bitter is the wind to-night; the 
white-haired sea hath become enraged, I fear not a passage of a smooth sea 
by the fierce heroes from Lochland, 


It is hardly necessary to say that Prichard’s mistakes are 
uncorrected by Dr. Latham. For instance, the rash assertion of 
the former that “ Celtic verbs do not display any traces of the 
sage by reduplication ” is passed unnoticed, although at p. 375 

euss gives four instances, to which we can add bebais, tote 
root ba), fufuasna (turbatus, irritatus est), robbu (fuit)=a Sansk. 
prababhtva, and rochachain (eecinit). Not only did redupli- 
cationexistin Celtic, butanaugment probably occurs in the Gaulish 
inscription discovered at Varson, in Provence, and now in the 
Avignon Museum: ZETOMAPOZ OTIAAONEOZ TOOTTIOTZ 
NAMATZATIZ EIOQPOT BHAHZAMI ZOLIN NEMHTON, which 
Dr. Siegfried, from whom Celtic germ, | has much to hope, 
translated thus at the recent meeting of the British Association :— 
Segomaros Villoneos civis Nemausensis fecit [inaurabat P] Bele- 
samae hoc fanum. Again, Prichard’s statement that the Celtic 
‘thas no declension of pronouns” remains uncontradicted, although 
besides the Welsh forms mentioned by Zeuss, p. 378, we find 
the Irish personal and possessive pronouns displaying in their 
absolute, infixed, and suffixed forms, a crowd of declensional 
phenomena which it will take at least two generations of German 
philologists to explain. And so Prichard’s blunder, p. 195, as to 
the date of the discovery of the Arvalian litany, a.p. 218, when 
it was probably engraved, instead of a.p. 1777, when it was 
found, remains uncorrected by our “investigator in general 
ethnology and philology.” 

But, Bosides Prichard’s own errors, this edition of his book 
is deformed by misprints like nasal, p. 368, for wasal, and 
*Cambrica intermixta Jaterus,” p. 374, for latinis, as well as 
by the uncritical observations and vocabularies of Messrs. 
Garnett, Francis Newman, and Davies, which, without the 
slightest attempt at correction, Dr. Latham huddles whole- 
sale into his volume. We find, accordingly, Mr. Garnett’s 
blunder (p. 366), in comparing the last syllable of brithemnas, 
judgment (from brithem, judge, a base in n), with the English 
-ness, -as not -zas being the termination ; the same gentleman’s 
identification of the Welsh ¢eyrn dominus [anciently tigern] with 
the Armenian ter. Here, too, we find again Mr. Newman’s pro- 
posals—the absurdity of which Dr. Donaldson has well exposed 
—to connect the Latin caterva with the Welsh cad torva, and to 
derive tripudium from the Gaelic ¢ér (terra) and put, which he says 
means to push, and augur, probably connected with edyos, from 
auca, ‘“‘a bird (in Gaulish), and cur, care (in Welsh).” Here, 
too, is Dr. Davies’ — (p. 362) of the Gaelic eun, bird 
(anciently én, ethn, Welsh etin), with the Anglo-Saxon hana, cock, 
which is really connected with the Irish root can, sing, repea 
Skr. cans, Lat. canere, Welsh canu. 

If Prichard’s commissa have not been corrected, we may well 
suppose that his omissa are left unsupplied. Nothing, accord- 
ingly, is said of the existence of the neuter gender and dual 
number in ancient Gaelic, nothing of the dative dual in -bn— 
nothing of the interesting series of Irish declensions, on which, 
by the way, Hermann Ebel has recently written an admirable 
essay in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung, which for ever disposesof Dr. Latham’s nonsense 
(Varieties of Man, p. 529) about the separation of the Celts from 
their Aryan brethren “ anterior to the evolution of the cases of 
nouns.” Nothing, moreover, is said of the terminations of the 
Irish comparatives in -ther, Skr. -tara, Gr. repos, and in -iu, -u, 
Skr. -iyas, strong form iydns, Gr. -iwv, Old Latin -ios, ius— 
nothing of the series of numeral substantives, one of which, 
tréde, three things, so strikingly agrees in form and gender 
with the Skr. tritaya. So, too, Dr. Latham rs by the 
curious and sometimes instructive forms of the Old Irish 
verb, amongst which we may refer to the termination of 
the 1st pers. plur. pres. indic. act. in mait, -mit, which Bopp 
erroneously compares with the Zend -maidhé, Greek -peéa, 
and Skr. -mahé; ‘and to that of the form jilus (they are) 
—cf. the -anz of the Cornish guelanz (they see) — which 
certainly seems comparable with the -us of the Sensk. 
potential Parasmai, and two of the preterites, as well as with 
the Greek -ovo.. Observable, too, are the -as, -us of the 1st pers. 
sing. pret. act. in Irish (1st and and series), which, in Zeuss’s 
opinion, explain the Slavonic terminations of that tense in -ach, 
-achom, &c., but which, on the con , must, we think, have 
arisen from the aspirated guttural in -achu = akami?P and be com- 
pared with Gfeek preterites like mépu-ca. Let us here suggest 
that the strange termination in the Mabinogion for the tst fut. 
act. and. pers. sing. after liquids, viz., -ych, may be more easily 
poets or af for by reference to an earlier 'ys for fys = Lat. -bis 
than by supposing with Zeuss that it arose from fwy, fy inverted. 
And before we leave the verbs let us set down, for the first time, 
the mutilated but valuable Old Irish indicative forms of the root 
as, of which Prichard only gives is : 


Sing.—1. am, Skr. asmi, our am. Welsh wyf. Corn. and Bret. off. 
2. at = Skr. asi (= twam) our art. 
3. as, is, it (relative forms as, at) Skr. asti. our is. P 
Plur.—1. ammin. Skr. smas (= asmasmi?) éopiv. Lith. esme. W. ym. 
2. ad? Skr. stha (= astha) éoré. 
3. i¢ (= anti, asanti) Skr. santi, évri. W. ynt. 

The su in the forms masu (si est), cesu, ciasu (quamvis sit), may 
perhaps be compared with the Sanskr. syat, Lat. sit.,A.S.sy. These 
and many more such observations carry out Prichard’s argument, 
and would have been supplied by a competent editor. Instead 
of this, we find Dr, Latham filling his pages with the valuable 
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vocabularies to which we have alluded, with long extracts from 
that rare book, Cesar’s De Bello Gallico, with the interesting 
ibberish called “the Gaelic version” of the Punic passage in 
lautus, and with practical and sensible observations like the 
following :— 

Of all possible lit forgeries, few have struck me as being more prac- 
ticable than that of St. Paul s Epistle to the Galatians in the mallee language. 
It might so easily be found in some Armenian monastery; it might so easily 
be made up out of a Welsh and Irish Testament; it would so readily find 
defenders in the more Celtic parts of the earth—that we are fortunate in never 
having had our credulity tested by some unscrupulous and ingenious machi- 
nator. If the whole epistle were too much, glosses on some Greek, Persian, 
or Armenian copy of it would be practicable; for which the existing inter- 
lineation of more than one MS. of the tenth century would be useful. 

We have escaped, however, the fraud; and this is written to insure, as 
much as possible, our escape for the future. (p. 110.) 


It would be wrong to leave the reader's mind under the im- 
pression that there is nothing better than this in Dr. Latham’s 
annotations. On the contrary, they comprise two essays which 
we have read with much interest. The first, on the American 
languages, is by Dr. Daae, of Christiania—the second, on the 
personal terminations of verbs, is by the late Mr. Garnett. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE.* 


‘TT is Mr. Walter White’s custom, apparently, to spend part of 

every summer in a walking tour, and to publish an account 
of it afterwards. This is certainly the third volume of the kind 
which he has published within the last two or three years. One 
of its predecessors celebrated Cornwall—a second, the Tyrol—and 
the present work is devoted to the commemoration of an excursion 
in Yorkshire. We are glad that Mr. White has returned to his 
native country, not only because it is far less well known to 
Englishmen than most of the great playgrounds of Europe, but 
also because a man who travels at home has opportunities of 
studying the pursuits, character, and condition of the population, 
which are not to be had in foreign countries. It is, moreover, not 
an inconsiderable comfort that Mr. White does not exact too 
much from us. He travels in a quiet way through districts 
where authors need hope and readers need fear no adventures 
whatever. Glaciers and precipices, rarefied air and awful 
paths, where “a single false step would,” &c. &c., happily 
are not to be found in Cornwall or Yorkshire. It is with a feeling 
of gratitude that we record the fact that Mr. White walked 
on an average only twelve or fourteen miles a day, and that he 
never attained to thirty miles. His book consists of a straight- 
forward pleasant account of the ga that he saw and the 
people that he met with; and though he has nothing very strange 
or new to tell, there is an easy, gentle, and continuous interest 
about it which carries on the reader very pleasantly from _begin- 
ning to end. We are, however, bound to say that the book is 
open to criticism in two or three respects. Three hundred and 
eighty-one pages are surely rather more than space enough to 
record the small incidents of a month’s excursion, and there is 
perceptible at many points an under-current of vanity which, 
Sondh harmless a would be better away. It is not alto- 
gether desirable to publish in one book the compliments which 
a stranger paid to another publication from the same pen, or to 
record the fact that a chance companion insisted on paying for a 
glass of ale for the author, and expressed his willingness to do twice 
as much for the pleasure of hearing him talk. These, however, are 
easily curable faults. With a good deal of compression and a little 
self-command, Mr. White might write a curious and valuable book 
of travels in England. He has one odd qualification for such an 
undertaking. We know not what his profession may be, but he 
has an acquaintance with ancient records which appears to us to 
be the result of something more than antiquarian whim, and 
which enables him to give some curious information to his 
readers about various places which he has occasion to men- 
tion. 

Mr. White's route in his travels lay along the coast from 
Hull to Whitby. Thence he turned inland by the North Riding 
moors, and crossed the county till he reached Brough, in 
Westmoreland. From Brough he passed down the West 
Riding to Skipton, and after visiting Wharfdale and other 
parts in that neighbourhood, made his way to York. His 
course from this point depended on railways, and his tour con- 
cluded, unromantically enough, with an inspection of several of 
the great manufacturing towns. The whole flow of the story is 
s0 equable, and so little varied by anything at all approaching to 
incident, that it is rather hard to pick out anything which illus. 
trates its general tone. Mr. White keeps throughout an eye 
on the condition of the population, and he seems to have 
found them particularly comfortable and contented for the most 

rt. They usually earned either fifteen shillings a week, or 
nine shillings and their food, and they preferred Yorkshire to 
emigration. ‘The cliffs at Flamborough Head and at Scar- 

“borough, and the geology of hen appeared as remarkable to 
Mr. White as they do to most people ; but he succeeded in find- 
ing out one or two features not quite so familiar to the world at 
large. There are many Methodists near Whitby, and their hymns 
must be curious, to judge from the specimens given by Mr. 


* A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White, Author of “A Londoner’s 
Walk to the Land’s End.” London: Chapman and Hall. 1858. 


White. Here, for instance, is an account of the “ Railway to 
Heaven,” written in perfect good faith :— 

Of truth divine the rails are 

And on the Rock of Ages laid ; 

The rails are fixed in chairs of love, 

Firm as the throne of God above. 


About a hundred years or so 

Wesley and others said they’d go, 

A carriage Mercy did provide, 

That Wesley pes: | his friends might ride. 

Whitby, it appears, is a great place for fossils, and iall 
for ammonites, which abound in the neighbourhood, an which, 
according to a local tradition, are the remains of snakes turned 
miraculously into stone by St. Hilda. Jet also comes principally 
from this neighbourhood. It is dug out of the cliffs by men who 
give themselves up to that gambling mode of life, and is worked 
up into ornaments in the town. It may be cut with a knife, 
being of about the same consistency with hardened pitch. Its 
nature and ae are unknown. The jet-diggers are Californians 
on asmall scale. Mr. White saw a party of men at work who 
had found nothing in eleven weeks. Sometimes a single day's 
work will repay them for an expenditure of six months’ labour. 
Mr. White goes on in his quiet but rather prosy way from Whitby 
to Stockton, and finally to Darlington. There were alum-works 
and various other matters on the road, which are just worth 
reading about if the reader has nothing better to do; but there is 
only one incident in the book which seems to us much worth re- 
membering. Falling in with a set of miners, Mr. White took occa- 
sion to suggest to them that, if a man spent all his earnings, 
it mattered little whether they were large or small, where- 
upon he received, to his and our great satisfaction, the following 
intensely English retort —‘* Look here, lad, I'd rather ‘arn 
fifty shillings a week and fling ‘em right off into that pond 
there, than ‘arn fifteen to keep.” With all its improvidence, 
there is something eminently bold and vigorous in the sentiment 
that the work, and not the wages, is the important feature in a 
man’s life. 

Mr. White’s interstitial journeys by railroad make his 
course a little complicated, but after some deviations he got 
into that outlying and little-known region where the three 
counties of York, Durham, and Westmoreland meet. The 
mass of the tourists who go to the North of England go to the 
Lakes, but to the east of that region there lies a district which 
ought to have far greater attractions for them if they were in 
search of mere wildness and strangeness, and not of points of 
view. The North and West Riding moors are, perhaps, the v 
most desolate part of England. Swaledale, Wensleydale, ana 
Wharfdale are bordered by huge round-shouldered hills, risi 
occasionally to a height of something more than 2000 feet, an 
presenting vast expanses of moor and rock, interspersed with 
oy caves and holes, with such uncouth names as Gingle 
Pot, Douk Pot, Hurtle Pot, and the like. It is in the midst 
of this country that the scene of Southey’s Doctor is laid; and 
we agree with Mr. White in the opinion that no word- 
waaay can be more absolutely perfect than the picture 

awn by that great master of style of Ingleborough und its 
neighbourhood. We must, however, observe that a very few 

ages exhaust the subject, and that it 1s possible to describe in 
f-a-dozen sentences the essential features of a district in ex- 
ploring which weeks may be delightfully passed. From this 
region Mr. White descended to the great towns, inspecting 
Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Barnsley, and some other places. The 
best passage in this part of the book is an account of the manu- 
facture of shoddy at Bradford. Rags and old clothes of all sorts 
are bought up from all quarters of the world, Antwerp being 
the principal place of export for the north of Europe. They are 
torn up by cylinders with blunt teeth, and then retwisted into 
fibres suitable for weaving, which are ultimately made into cloth 
and so into coats. It is said that the nastiest sort of rags are 
used for this purpose. Old worsted stockings are rather a supe- 
rior article, but there is an uncontradicted rumour that the 
“begrimed cotton wads with which stokers and engine tenters 
wipe their machinery” are occasionally used. The best quality of 
cloth thus made is worth 1os. a yard, the worst 1s. e use of 
this pleasing product is so universal in the district that a quaker 
who once a — clad in Gloucestershire broadcloth was sur- 
rounded, and his coat was felt by the admiring workmen. “ Hey, 
look at that, now! There's a bit of real cloth. We never 
saw the like before.” What would Mr. Carlyle say to this ? 

If Mr. White wishes to bring out a pleasant, amusing book 
every year, to be forgotten when the year is past, he is entirely 
in the right path; but if he wishes for anything more permanent 
he ought to remember the Sibyl. His present publication is 
exactly like draught bitter beer—pleasant, refreshing, and whole- 
some, but rather smail. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Sarunpay Revizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRINCESS 'S THEATRE. 
Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN 

MONDAY, and THE Shakspeare’s Play of 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. slock, b Kegan; Portia, by Mrs. C. 

Kegan. Preceded by the new Farce ta oh entittea, DYING FOR LOVE. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, aged 34, is 
| of procuring an COMPANION TO A LADY. 
Mitprep Berssrorp Hors (Arklow H naught-place) is to 

to her capacities for the position, by good principles. 


UTORSHIP WANTED. CLERGYMAN 'S 8S SON, who has 


Gr. ee onours at bridge, and of his College, 
hes to meet with a NON-RESIDENT 1 TUTORSHIP ay a NOBLEMAN’S or 
ENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. He is fully competent to instruct in Mathematics. 
Rates Testimonials, Terms, £250 per annum.—Address B, A., Post-office, 


EAM MENGTON COLLEGE. —BOARDERS are RECEIVED by 
ARRY, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master, 
Wis OWN HOUSE fie supervision of Resident Tutors. The ensuing Half- 
ear will commence on the 14th — —Ap ~ mg respecting Terms to be 
to ‘the Head Master, or to the Secretary of the 
Leamington, 29th July, 1858, 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—ONE CHORISTER and TWO PROBATIONERS are REQUIRED. 
Chorister will receive his Board, Lodging, and Education, Free. The Probationers 
will be required to pay at the rate of £30 per Annum till vacancies occur on the foun- 
dation, when, if sufficiently skilled in music, they will be elected Choristers. Candi- 
dates for the above will be required to attend at Fricnt’s an Manufactory, 36, 
St. Martin’s-lane, on Tuesday, the 17th August, at 12 o’clock. ere are a few vacan- 
cies for Boarders—Terms, £100 a year, paid half If-yearly in advance, 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. C.S. Hzartuxy, Head Master, residing 
pro tem, at 18, Military Knights College, Windsor. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 
first House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 
we pathy ofthe to commend the Appeal for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sym- 
the Clergy and Laity. (Signed) “A.C. LONDON, Visitor.” 
Subscriptions and Donations will thankfully received R, Esq., 
Highwase’ 215, Strand; by the Rev. J. Otrver, Warden of St. Mary Magdalene, 
hgate; by the Rev. Gro. Lag Honorary Clerical Secretary; and by ALFRED 
Copies of the Appeal and Report for 1857-8 may be obtained. 


ATIONAL CHARITY and NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION. — 
HODGSON, M.A., late Vicar of St, Peter’s, Thanet, earnestly 
end human ‘who the Sea, or who are about to leave London for the Sea-sid 
H 


Q 


h i. gh all classes, to place themselves on his “LIMITED TO FIV. 
ILLINGS LIST, rss for 5000 names, of which 2600 are filled up, to form an 
ANNUAL FUND for hel Set defray the Ag of the ROYAL SEA-BATHING 
HOSPITAL at MARGATE, providing 250 Beds, Board, Baths, and Medical Advice 

for the Scrofulous Poor of the Metropolis and all England, 
me Subscriptions of Five Su1i1i1nes or Lzss to be sent in Post-office Orders 
Stamps, or an order upon a Banker, to the Rev. John H m, Hon. Sec, 
3, Broad Sanctuary, estminster, Remittances will be wledged, 


Patronesses of the Rev. J. Hodgeon's Five Shilling List, 


The Duchess Dowager of Norfolk. The Lady Foley. 
The Duchess Dowager of Northum- The Lady Elcho. 
berland. The Lady Catharine Buckley. 
The Duchess of Northumberland, The Lady Auckland. 
The Duchess of Buccleuch, Adeliza Manners, 
The Marchioness of Westminster. Lady Harriet Vernon. 
The Marchioness of Cholmondeley. The Lady Caroline Neeld. 
The Countess of Carnarvon. The Lady Marcus Hill. 
Do r of Lichfield, Lady Hampson. 
untess Dow ly Fitz-Wygram, 
of Shahesbars, Lady Bi 
Mrs, J. 
rs. 
Countess of rs. Fox. 
The Lady Burghley. Miss Neave. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1863, for the General Education of Ladies and 
for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
of The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Lady Resident—MISS PARRY. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 
‘The PREPARATORY CLASS for pupils under thirteen, will OPEN on MONDAY, 
yet td Boarders within the walls of the College by M: 

‘a are ved as rs, WILLIAMS, 
under the sanction Compal 4 

rospectuses, containin, culars as Classes, 
Examination | may be had on application to Mrs. W1tt14Ms, at the College Office. 

The Annual Report of the > Comnall and Committee of Education is printed, and may 
be had on application. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ADIES' COLLEGE, BEDFORD SQUARE— 
L* The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION 1669-1680 on THURSDAY, 


PROFESSORS : 
T. Barnzs, Esq., LL.B.—English Language and Literature—Modern 


Ricuarp F. Aloud. 
Rev. E, P. Epprur, its 
James Heats, daondon Ancient 
A. Hemayy, Ph. Professor of German in Un versity College, London—German 
e and Literature, 
Joun Esq., Professor in King’s Coll London—Vocal 
Ricuarp H. Hurron, Esq., M.A., London—Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
Gorrrarep Ph.D. “History of Fine Art—Geography. 
Mons. Avotpxe Racon—French Language and Literature. 
pr Trvot1—Italian Language and Literature, 
atural Philosophy—Natural History. 
FEES. 

£18 18s, a year, or £7 7s.a term, Entrance 

ee 8 

For Pupils attending two or more Classes, £1 11s. 6d. term for Classes meeting 

tending one term for Classes meeting 
one a a r ice aw 

ood £1 11s. 6d, for those meetin: ing 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 
30th. The fees are £5 5s. a term for Pupils under, and £6 6s. for those above, Fourteen. 
may be had on application at she College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, Sec, 


Fees, Scholarships, and | 


HE FUNDS recently | oo contributed eit the BROMPTO 
HOSPITAL FOR CONS are gratefully acknow! More are 
required, that the re Winter. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
July, 1858. HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary, 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL a1, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOS 
On AUGUST 31st, SEPTEMBER ed, and 16 1858, 


PRINCIPAL 
AME CLARA LO 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE FE, 
MADAME CASTELLAN 
MADAME ALBO ON DOLBY, 
MADAME VIARDOT GARC 
MR. SIMS REEVES, | RONCONI, 


R. MONTEM SMITH, ’ 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
ORGANIST MR, STIMPSON. 


Conpuctor MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
TUESDAY MORNING, 


ELIJAH MENDELSSOEN, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
ELI Costa, 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MESSIAH 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
(4 New Oratorio) ........ Henry 
LAUDA SION MENDELSSOHN, 
SERVICE IN C BEETHOVEN. 
TUESDAY EVENING—A Concent, 
(Siege of Corinth) Rossin1. 
Cost). GALATEA (With additional 
EL. 
ovERTUR Der Freyschutz) WEBER. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 
OVERTURE (Fra Di lo) AUBER, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Concert, 
COMPRISING 
(Jupiter) 
...(To the pny! of Art) 
OVERTURE. 
FROM OPE &e, 
OVERTU. (Zampa) 
THURSDAY EVENING—A Concert, 
COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY A MENDELSSOEN, 
SERENATA (Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of 
SELWCTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE (Bus WEBEB, 
FRIDAY EVENING—A FU FULL DRESS BALL. 
Parties mae | detailed Programmes of t ¢ Performances may have them for- 
warded b or may obtain them on or “itor the 26th July (with, any other infor- 


mation doalred) on application to Mr, Henry Howsz11, Secretary to the Committee, 
34, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HuNDRED THovsaNp VoLUMES 
PER Annum, of Works of acknowl merit in History, BroGrapxy, 
Reuieion, TRavet, and the of Fiction. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according 
to the number of Volumes required. 
Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies supplied. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


POTTISWOODE and CO., PRINTERS, New Srreet Square, 

Lowpon, beg to announce that, for the convenience of Members of Parliament, 

Parliamentary Agents, Solicitors, and others, they pase established a WEST-END 
OFFICE at 9, Parttament StrEgt, Westminster, 8. 


HE East J INDIA TEA COMPANY, in in expectation of their 


next Telegr favourable news, have uotations 
BLACK or GRE! EN EN TEAS fo TWO SHILLINGS PER POUND in Dien Ib. bags, the z 
lowest price en record. 


Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


Te OATLAN DS FARK HOTEL, Oatlands Park, is OPEN 
for NOBLE LIES—One Mile from the Walton, or the Wey- 
(age ‘Stations of the he South-Western Railway, and within one hour's distance by Rell 
frow Waterloo Bridge. Formerly the residence of the Duxs of Yorx, it has long 
been noted for the purity of the air and water; for its dry gravelly subsoil ; Aypd for 
the extreme beauty of its situation. Placed upon a noble Terrace, it commands one of 
the finest views in the County: and is within a drive of Windsor, Vi Water, 
Claremont, &c. The Pleasure-Grounds are extensive, u the D side of the Broad- 
water Lake, and comprise the famous Grotto constru Duxsg of NswcastLE 
a ot «strictly Moderate Seal” on Gentlemen, the Tariff 
upon a strictly era’ le. Par’ may be had of the Manager, No. 
Royal Buildings; or at the Hote 


a poet colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a 


He has since adminis’ the wonderful remedy af sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in makin; ing ” chem completely healthy and PPy 
seus to such of his afflicted f 


T 
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G 
A PHISitiAN, whose sands of lite have nearly 7 
: tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
= : 3 thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child studi | 
Po be returned a8 postage on the Recipe and the remainder —e_. 
a : of this advertisement,—Address H, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, 


VAL, 
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ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
Sussonrpep Caprrav...£1,250,000. Parp-vp Caprran...£600,000, 
Reseevep Funp...... £105,000. 


HEAD OFFICE, 21, LOMBARD STREET. 


Directors. 
PHILIP PATON BLYTH, = Bos, WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq. 
JOHN WILLIAM R, REWARD, JAMES LAMING 
JOHN HENRY LANC Esq. 


WILLIAM LEE, E 
JOS, CHRISTR. EWART BEAM. 
General Manager—WILLIAM McKEWAN, Esq. 
At the Half-yearly M of Proprietors held on Thursday, the 5th A 
1858, at the London Tavern, the following Report for 


year ending the 30th June, 1 1858, was read by the Secretary. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair, 


REPORT. 
Your Directors have the satisfaction of laying before the a the usual 
Accounts and Balance Sheet, for the Six Months ending 30th June las 
These Accounts, which have been submitted to the Auditors, vege ° “Gross Profit— 
after providing for bad and doubtful Debts—of £101,664 14s.; and, after payment of 
Current expenses at the Head Office, and at all the’ Branches, Interest to Customers, 
ain Interest on Current Bills—there remains a Net et Profit of £29,030 6s, 6d., 
e 
Your Titcdlens have therefore declared the usual Dividend of £5 per Cent. for the 
Six Months—free of ao vas— ane have carried forward to Profit and Loss new 
Account, the sum of £4030 
| wil be pyabie athe Head or at any of the Branches, on and 
Monday, the 16th 


BALANCE SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, 30th June, 1858. 


To Capital £500,000 0 0 
Reserv Fund. 105,000 0 0 
Customers’ Balances, + 4,178,283 9 7 
Loss Balance brought from last Ac- 4 
oul 

vision for Bad ‘and Doubtful Debts 94,270 2 8 
£101,664 14 0 
co £4,884948 3 7 

By Cash on hand at Head Office om severe £466,030 15 7 

Cash placed at Call and at short notice............ 1,056,046 1 2 ; 
£1,522,076 16 9 
Investments, viz. 
Government guaranteed Stocks .. £276,803 10 1 
Other Stocks and Securities ............... . 228,836 11 
505,640 1 6 
Discounted Bills, Notes, and temporary advan 
to Customers in Town and Country........... £2,451,302 0s 
Advances to Customers on Special 144 is 0 
in Lombard-street and Nicholas-lane, Freehold 
hold Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 
Salaries and oll other Rupenses at Hood Office and Branches, in- 
cluding I 43,186 15 1 
£4,984,948 3 7 
Prorit anp Loss Account. 

To Ienerest paid to Customers £24,299 11 5 

te on Bills net due, carried to Profit and Loss New Account 5,148 1 0 
Dividend, of 5 Cent. for the Half-year ...............000...ccssssecvsee 25,000 0 0 
£101,664 14 0 

By Balance bro forward from lst Account ir £7,394 11 4 

Gross Profit ear, after aang provision 
Doubtful _94270 2 8 
£101,664 66414 0 
We, the have examined the foregoing Balance Sheet, and compared the 

Items it ph wep} the several Books and Vouchers relating thereto, and have 

JOHN WRIGHT, Auditors, 


London and County Bank, 30th July, » 1859. 
The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the following Resolutions 
fa , and unanimously adopted :— 
at the Tapert bo seccived and adapted, and printed for the use of the Share- 
hol ders, 
4, That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of Directors for the 
able manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Company. 
The Ballot for the Election of an Auditor having been proceeded with, the following 
unanimously elected : 


Gentleman was :—Frepzrick Harrison, Esq. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Chairman. 


uitted the Chair, it was resolved, and carried unanimously— 
Sof this Meet Meeting ‘be presented to Wrut1am Nicot, Esq., for 


nduct in the Chair. 
co) e 
(Signed) W. JONES. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.—NOTICE 

IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND on the CAPITAL STOCK of the 

MPANY at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. for the Ualf-year ending 30th June, 

bd will be paid to the Proprietors, either at the Chief Office, 21, Lombard Street, or 
at any of the Company’s Branch Banks, on and after Monday, 16th inst. 


By Order of the Board 
21, Lombard-street, Aug. 5th, 1958. W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
10, ineas ENNANT, Mine er 

London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &. 


Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—DENMAN, 
INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, ‘ac, 
NTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 
The well-established and daily-increasing reputation of these wines in 
estimation any comment res them unnecessary. A Pint ple of 
each for 24 Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway-station in 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tgrus—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
London.” Price-lists forwarded on 


Jauxs L, 65, Fenchurch-street, City (corner of Railway-place), 


B A WN K F LownpDoO 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


John Edmund Esq. Luce, Esq., M.P. 

01 00! 

John Johnson, Esq. if Alfred Wi 5 

Charles Joyce, 

Manager—Matthew Marshall, Jun., Assistant-Me W, 
t the THIRD ANNUAL = MEETING of the Share! 
London Tavern, Bish ESDAY, the 3rd ot 1868, 


Direchors, in submitting the th 
rs, in sul g accounts to 30th of J have the 

ce the mee prop’ and that alth h commeres has bes 
—, et the operations of the Bank have been sound ‘and profitable. wal 

It will be seen that the sum of £24,631 18s, 2d. stands to credit of it and loss 
account for the past half-year, after payment of interest to customers. t of this sum 
have been defrayed current expenses at the two establishments, Directors’ remuneration, 
and income-tax, which, +e with bad and doubtful debts, amounts to £9974 2s. 11d. 
The Directors have p to credit or and loss new account, £2292 13s. 1d. as 
rebate of on pills a dividend for the half 
year, upon the paid uy o the rate of £5 cent. per ann) 
(free of income-tax), he balance remaining at disposal afte: 

e Directors have applied £1000 in reduction of pen, d £200 

Somente the cost of the lease of =. at the Charing Cross Branch. They have 
also added the sum of £3320 8s. 2d, to the reserve or guarantee fund, which now 
amounts to as the balance, viz., £344 14s., they carry forward to profit and 


loss new account, 
BANK OF LONDON. 
LriaBILITIES AND Assets, JuNE 30, 1858. 


To Capital £300,000 
£4,587 16 8 
Half-year’s interest, at £4 per cent. ........... 2152 

4,679 11 10 
— due by the Bank on other accounts 
£33,395 16 10 
Less amount paid to customers for interest on 
their balances 8,763 18 8 
24,631 18 2 
1,388, 
vernment securities £107,397 7 6 
Other securities 77,964 7 6 os 
0 

Bills discounted, loans, &c. 976,735 11 10 
Cash in hand ........ 142,334 9 8 
6 5 
Lease, and buildings at Charing-cross Branch, furniture, &e. ...... 2614 8 9 

£1,388,663 10 8 


Prorit and Loss Account For THE HaL¥-YEAR ENDING 30TH 1858, 


To half a year’s current expenses at Head-office and Charing-cross 
Branch, bad and doubtful debts, income-tax, Directors’ remune- 


Rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due, carried to Profit 
and Loss New Account 2,202 13 1 
off— 
m Expenses Account 
Ditto ditto Charing-cross, lease and buildings, &c, ....... 
1 
per annum, for the half-year = 
ending June 30th, 1858 7,500 2 ° 
Amount carried to credit of Reserve Fund 3,320 8 
Balance carried to Profit and Loss New A t. 344 14 ° 
£24,631 18 2 
By balance of profit from last half- £802 17 2 
Ditto for 23,829 1 0 
 £24,63118 2 
(Signed) ROBERT PORTE 
GEORGE THOMSON, } 
Examined and approved, July 23rd, 1858. HENRY ASTE, 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 
TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE BANK OF LONDON. 

In tho performance of ons, duties wo have made our usual investi- 
gation into the affairs of the Bank, and having examined the varivus accounts and 
securities, we report that we find them correct. 

We have much pleasure in adding, that during the past year the Bank has made 
material progress in the most important branches CF ite bak ly in the 
increase of current accounts. amount on deposit account somewhat dimi- 
nished, owing to the low rate of interest which has prevailed for some months past. 

has been afforded us in our investigation by the officers 


We may add that every 
London, July 23, 1858. RY ASTE, 4 


Resolved unanimously,—That the reports now read be received and printed, and & 


sent to each 

“The Chairman announced the on M the 9th 

Director of this Bank. 

That Thomas Luce, ios, HP. be re-elected a Director of this Bank. 

That Alfred Wilson, Esq., be re-elected a Director of this Bank. 

That Robert Porter, Esq., be elected a Director of this Bank. 


That Henry rge Thomson, -; and Richard Hartley, 3 be 
elected Auditors of thie Haak forth for the ensuing é » 
That this meeting hereby au the 


ithorises Directors to call future ordinary general 

the 8th day of August as they 
from time to time appoint. 

tt the best thanks of this are hereby tendered to the Chairman and 

have conducted the affairs of the Bank 


Directors for the able manner in which 
during the past half-year. —_ 

That the Thanks of this meeting be given to the Manager and orca 4 Bank. 

That the best thanks of the shareholders are due and are hereby given to Benjamin 

, for the energy he displayed while in the service of this 
Bank, and that they desire to convey to him their most sincere congratulations on 
his appointment as berlain of the City of London. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 

Threadneedle-street, August 3, 1858. C. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary, 


B A N K Oo F L ON D N. 


pubic | “MONEY 18 ECEIVI from the publi 
ic as we ort deposit at 
he day. rate is £2 


eeluct Lake NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT issued upon everg place of im- 


No gratuities to clerks or officers of the Bank.—By order. 
Threadneedle-street, 


August, 1858, M. MARSHALL, Jun., Manager, 
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RE THE ESTATE OF THE LATE W. PICKERING, PUBLISHER, 
177, PICCADILLY, A BANKRUPT. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to Authors or others whose 
works Pe emy teadd, in the hands of the Assignee, that unless the same are 
removed, and an: thereon paid within one month from this date, they will be 
reid by Auction to finally wind up the affaire of thie Estate. 


E. W. EDWARDS, 
6th Angust, 1858. 22, Basinghall 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. —NOW READY, Gratis and Post 
Free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all classes 
of Seeeetene, including Books of Prints, Topography, &c. &c., many in handsome 


Witi1am Dawson and Gomme, 74, City, London. 
EstaBLIsHED 1809. 
LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 


IRELAND. New and greatly pa hae y a ste Editions of these works have recently 
been published, containing all the latest information, 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Buacx. London: and Son, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN, 
Just published, 1 Vol. 4to, price 8s. 6d. 
HEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL: or, Didactic 
Religious Utterances. By Francis Witt1am Newman, Author of the “Soul,” 
“ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. 
London: Jonny Cusruas, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. cloth, 


RIGIN of the SCOTS and the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 
pa a Paterson, Author of the “ History of the County and Families of 
- Edinburgh: W. P. Nrwmo, 2, St. David-street. London: W. Kent and Co., 
86, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


ERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN THE 
CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 1852-8. By Grorcx Epwarp 
Lyycu Corton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 
Cambridge: Macm1iian and Co. 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE EDITOR OF “NOTES AND QUERIES” AND HIS 
FRIEND MR. SINGER; or, the Questionable Credit of that Periodical. By 
the Rev. W. R. ArrowsaitH, 
Leominster : Cotam, Broad-street. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henry Smiru, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“It is, in our opinion, a model of a surgical work, and must class Mr. Smith in the 
first rank of the profession,” — Medical Circular. 


London: Joan New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE INDIAN 
REBELLION in ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, and OUDE. By W. Epwarps, 


B.C.S. 
“For incidents, hair-breadth ’ ont of sufferings almost 
incredib! ere has nothing like this little Personal Adventures.’ 


le, th 
Surely, if fictitious stories of afflictions have been sold by countless thousands, these 
real adventures, which no effort of the imagination can surpass, will find a sympa- 
thising public.” —Athenaum, 
London: Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 856 ENGRAVINGS. 
This day is published, 
HE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 
James Surcut and Rosgrt Scorr Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry 
Srepuens, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Book of the Farm,” &c. In 1 Vol., large 8vo, 
ary in: with the “ Book of the Farm,” price £2 2s. 
A detailed Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 
A NEW TOURIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. By ALexanpER 
h 


Kxira Jounston, F.R.S.E., pher to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author, 

i “Physical Atlas,” &. This Work, constructed at great expense from the 

Trigonometrical and detailed Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and 

an extensive collection of private and unpublished materials, is the only gener: "Map 

which represents the true Physical and a features of the Country. Size, 

3 feet by 2, on two Sheets Im price 7s. 6d., in a Pocket-case, with Index of the 
7439 places mentioned in the 

and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MANUALS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY BY DR. SCHMITZ, 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 

MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the remotest 
Times to the page= gd of the Western Empire, a.p. be ve Work, for the 
of S y be had in Two Parts (sold “a 

~ Vow. 1, containing, besides the History of India and the other *Kstatlo Nations, a 
complete HISTORY OF GREECE, 4s. 

Vou. I., containing a complete HISTORY OF ROME. 4s. 

By Dr. Lzonuarp Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector ofthe High School of Edinburgh. 


By the same Author, just published, 
A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Price 6s. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, London; and A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh. 


PUBLICATIONS BY 


IRTHS AND DEATHS IN LONDON ; Return thereof for 
week ending July 3ist. 8 pp. Royal 8vo, price 14d 


MARGIAGES ABD DEATHS 18 ENGLAND, 
arterly Return thereof, No. e urn of Ma’ in Jan’ e 
March, 1858; and Deaths in April, Men June, 1858, 32 pp. 
Ro. al 8vo, price 4d. 
The above may be purchased — any Bookseller, by means of his London t, 
or directly from Messrs. Exrz and Spottiswoopz, Queen’ 8 Printers, 9, East Hi 
street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


ryaE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, for 1857-8, in 8vo. 
1. “Tnepectors a Financial and not including Poor of Her 
852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


2. Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors on Schools of Parochial Unions (Poor Law 
and on Industri vial on Reformatory Schools ; 232 pages, price 8d. ¢ » 
These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publications, may be purchased through 
any Bookseller by means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr. Hansard, Printer 
to the House of Commons, 32, Aington cise, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, 
Linecoln’s Inv-fields ; rap from Messrs. Eyre and 5 woode, the Queen’ 8 
Lords, and East Harding- 


Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 6d. 


LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL JaGruRE 
GALLERIES By T, W. Jzx Braxs, M.A., One of the Masters 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Works of Forcgtirtand Frxvuwp, Fifth Thousand, Medium 8yo, 


21s 
“ Has the advantage of ali other Latin Dictionaries.”— Atheneum, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIc. 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Twelfth 
“ The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms, 
Eighth Thousand, With 750 Woodeuts. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC. 
from the above. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work, 
-Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest: with the Histor of Literature and Art. Dr. Wx. Suite 
song T Somme With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. QUESTIONS, 


HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Esta- 
blishment of the Empire: with the History of Literature and Art. By Dean 
Lippgtt., Eighth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being = History of the 
Decline and Fall. Abridged. By Dr. Wm. Smira, With 100 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS; designed principally for Schools and College. 
Third Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


MATTHIAS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the 
jouer Grammar, by Eighth Edition. Revised by Epwazps, 12mo, 
3. 


KING EDWARD VI". FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Latin 
Accidence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 
Second Edition, 12mo, 2s. 


KING EDWARD VI". LATIN GRAMMAR. Latine 
Grammatice Rudimenta; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELE. 
GIACS. Designed for Early Proficients in the Art of ras Nation, with 
Rules of Composition in Elegiae Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS.” 


AGE: a Colloquial Satire. By James 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


Now ready, price 9s., Post 8vo, cloth, 


MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By W ALTER Warre, Author 
of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. 

“Mr. White is a poet in thought and expression, pond 4 his Jove of natural scenery 
he exhibits all the instincts of one. Innumerable passages might be quoted illustra- 
tive of his great powers of description. If he describes a landscape, he contrives to 
make every feature of it live in the mind of the reader. His pages are fresh with the 
verdure of green. fields, and rustle with the fuliage of trees. J merry brook or 
spra; of imparts an air of coolness as we read.” —Daily ph. 

Mr. Whi s book is evidently that of a practised hand and pa. ry legs, the latter 
serving to pn te him to remarkable places, and the former to write a succinct and 
livel — of them, which possesses the chief recommendation that an itinerary 

enlaent at of communicating the writer’s enjoyment to the mind of the reader,”— 
Gazette. 


EALTH ‘AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. With 
Practical Prescriptions. By Bensamin Rives, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
expressly for the information of the million; free from professional Cechinicalities with 
man) new observations for domestic use, with which every one should be =e ery 


1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ We know of no work on the vitally interesting subject of health and disease—the 
means of preserving the one and of treating the eat ak we can so conscien- 
tiously recommend for family use, Apa oe a. its special object, it may always be 
read with interest, and can scarcely pt the fous g to con over its many 
pages of instructive and entertaining lay Times. 

The work before us is chiefly intended for those that stop at homes hate having tho 
rounded by physicians; those that live where there are few doctors ; 
command of ships carrying no surgeon; and, oe wre itself, Every 
person, héwever, possessing a well-constituted mind, will A, in the compact volume 
much to instruct on vital, though often ed, points.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

“ The induction of Dr. Ridge is to the effect that the science of medicine needs to be 
modernized ; that it is at present obstructive; that if it does not keep pace with the 
wotld it will be left in the rear to n accordance with this conclusion, the 
author has produced the work under notice, which purports to convey, in plain com- 
mon-sense language, as far as possible avoiding technicalities, some knowledge of the 
wonders of the human body, to those — C1) yer eee will not permit them to 
dive deeper into medical science. .... he wor 7" well written; as a ner: ly literary 
production, it is undoubtedly penned ins a fearless and honest epirit; — it contains 
an immense mass of | ge popularized to every —_ = Bow these circum- 
stances it can scarcely be a ot the publics that it will meet By 2 which it so 
well merits at the hands '— Observer, 


Now ready, a Second Edition of 


OCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By Antrnoyy 
Author of “The Three Clerks,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. In 3 Vols, 

“We can promise a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘Doctor Thorne’—a laugh 
that does good to the laugher, not S couleal and cruel, but hearty and om and 
there are so few books now-a-days that make us laugh hte: 6 0. * Docto rne’ is an 
excellent novel, and as such we commend it to our readers. et cc ah 

“One of the most agreeable and and novels of the present day.” — Observer, 
life and aniumation to the very end,”— 


he Office for the Sale of 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


I. PARIS. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF STANFORD'S 


PARIS GUIDE, containing instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money and Measures, a short 
History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curio- 
sities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of Paris, &c. &¢., with Plans of 
Paris, its Environs, and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d. 


IT. CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A NEW GUIDE TO JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, 
HERN, JETHOU, and ALDERNEY, with Notes on their History, Geology, 
Climate, Agriculture, Laws, &c., with a General Map. Price 3s. 6d, 


III, CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
A GUIDE TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES, with their History, Architecture, and Traditions; notices of their 
eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Monuments of their [lustrious Dead; with short 
Notes of the Objects of Interest in each Cathedral City, By Rev. MAckEnzie 
Watcort, M.A, Price 2s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—Road and Railway Travelling 


Map, on a scale of twelve miles to an inch, in case. Price 8s, 6d. 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
* Pocket Geological Map, recommended to Railway Travellers, in case, 7s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, 


folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Scale, one mile to an inch, Price of each Division, 2s, in sheet; 
mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. 
*,* Key Maps and Catalogues on application. 


LON DON .—Davies’s Map of the British Metropolis, in case, 
8. 


LONDON.—Extended to the Crystal Palace, in case, 11s. 
—————  Stanford’s Postal Map, in case, 2s. 6d. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON.—Maps, on the scale of one mile 


to an inch, 8s.; on the scale of one and a half mile to an inch, folded in cover, 1s.; 
mounted, in case, 2s. ; on the scale of two miles to an inch, folded in cover, 2s. 6d. ; 
mounted, in case, 4s. 6d, 


WALES.—Road and Railway Travelling Map of North and 
South Wales. Price, folded in a cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 6d. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Standard Map, showing the various 
Roads, and. containing a list of the most remarkable places of interest. Price, 
folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


CHANNEL ISLAN D6.~-Popaler Map of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Sark, Alderney, &c., with a general Map of the Channel. Price, folded in cover 
l1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


SCOTLAND. 
SCOTLAND.—Road and Railway Travelling Map. Price, in 
ease, 3s, 
SCOTLAND.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded in cover, 


1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


EDINBURGH.—Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s. ; 
‘mounted, in case, 2s, 


ENVIRONS OF EDINBURGH.— Popular Map. Price, 
_ folded in cover, 1s,; mounted, in case, 2s, 

IRELAND. 

TRELAND.—Road and Railway Travelling Map. Price, in 


case, 3s. 6d. 
IRELAND.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; 
mounted, in case, 2s, 
DUBLIN.—Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, 


in case, 2s, 


ENVIRONS OF DUBLIN -—Popular Map. Price, folded in 


cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—Davies’s Map (a New Edition, just 
out), showing all the Railways and the Stations. Mounted, in case, 12s, 


Tinglish and Foreign Maps of the Countries and Principal Cities of Europe. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. An Account of the 


Mutinies in Oudh and of tha Siege of Lucknow Residency; with some 
Observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin Ricnarp 
Gubbins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 15s. 


II. 

SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH THE 
KHAKEE RESSALAH; OR, MEERUT VOLUNTEER ILORSE, 
During the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Roperr Henry Wattacr 
B.C.S. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. [In a few days. 


Ill. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By Georce Aucusta 


Sata. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 
A TIMELY RETREAT FROM MEERUT. By 


Two Sisters. Second Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
21s. 


v. 
DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. By Mrs. Case, 
Widow of Col. Case, 32nd Regiment. Post 8vo, 10s. 64. 


VI. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Buckianp, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Assistant- 
Surgeon § d Life Guards. Third Edition, in small 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, 6s. 


Vit. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J.B, 
Marspex. New Edition, in one hamdsome Volume, 8vo, 12s, 


Vill. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, Sonepture Confirmed 
by Geology. By D. McAusrayp. Fourth Edition, smell 8vo, with 
ineteen Illustrations, 4s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


L 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” Second Thousand. 2 Vols. 12s. 


Il. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. By Maria Freemay. 
8 Vols. 


Ill. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. A Tractarian Love Story. 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


Iv. . 

FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
A Story of the a called Quakers. By Mrs. Exits, Author of “ The 
Women of England.” 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


MR. BENTLEY’S TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. By Cuairtrs 
READE. 


ASPEN COURT. By Suairtey Brooks. 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Capt. Meapows 


TAYLOR. 


THE INITIALS. By the Author of “Quits.” 
THE CARDINAL. By Arcuipartp Boyn, 
NEARER AND DEARER. By Curnspenrr Bene. 


GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 
By FRiswE11. 


these volumes can also be had, handsomely bound in 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STRUET, 
PousiisHer 1n Ornpinaky TO Her Masesty, 


10, 78. 6d. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIL., 
published. 


is just 
I. Admiral Blake. 
IL. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
IL. Iron Bridges. 
IV. Life of Wycliffe. 


CONTENTS :— 
V. Professor Blunt and his Works, 
VI. Shipwrecks. 
VII. British Museum, 
VIII. The Condition and Future of India, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions, 
PALESTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose, 


LVII. 


VIE. Feypt and Syria—Western Influ- 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 
Just published, price 6s., contains :— 
I. Chateaubriand, By M. Villemain. 
Il. Gladstone’s Homer. nee. 
Ill. State Papers — Pre - Reformation | VIII. Ressanshes on Light—Sanatory— 
Period. to| Scientific and Msthetical. 


IV. Biblical Interpretati E a Our Indian Army. 
the Corinth . The Literary Fund Reformers. 
¥. — Art— Painting and 
Vi. The ‘Modern English Drama. 


Political Parties. 
I. Recent Publications. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennzpy. London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co. 
Dublin: McGuasman and 


HE CONTINENTAL REVIEW, No. 23, AUGUST 4, contains— 

The Defence of Belgium—Turkish Reforms—The ‘Queen at Cherbourg—Forei; 
Correspondence from Paris, Belgium, Prussia, Bavaria, and Sardinia—Review of the 
Week—Foreign Intelligence—Miscellaneous—Reviews: 1. Literary and Scientific 
Societies in France; 2, Proudhon’s De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans 
FEglise; 3. Current Literature. 

e “Continental Review” is published every Wednesday (price 7d.), 

by Waseeans Francis Geauam, at la, Bedford-street, Strand, Londo 


NEWS FROM INDIA, 


HE HOMEWARD MAIL is published within a few hours 

after the arrival of each Overland Mail, and contains full and authentic Official 
details of the latest intelligence from India, China, and the Eastern Settlements, 
valuable Original Correspondence from Officers engaged on field service in India, and 
official notification of Civil and Military ey pny eae Promotions, Retirements, 
Furloughs, &c., of each Presidency, and of the Naval Service. 

‘As a Journal of reference, the “ Homeward Mail” will afford a more comprehensive 
and interesting record of Eastern Intelligence than can be found in any other news- 
paper published in this country. 

he Fixst Votume of this News 
The subscription to the “ Homeward 

Subscribers’ names are received by Saurtu, Exper, and Co., 

Booksellers and Newsvenders, 


HE MONEY BAG (Illustrated). One Shilling, Monthly. 
D. F, Oaxsy, 10, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers, 


In one thiek volume, price 10s, 


HE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES ; Revised, Condensed, Corrected, and Reformed. 

“The effects of this unreasoning devotion have been so disastrous, that one of the 
ablest Englishmen now alive has been known to say, that it would be a good thing for 
Protestants if the Bible could be buried for one hundred years, and then re-discov ered, 
in order that men might start afresh on the study ofits bered by the 
prejudices which have grown up around their minds.’ "—Christian Orthodoxy, 

Hotyoake snp Co., 147, Fleet-street London, E.C. 


A New Edition, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
price 25s. cloth, 
IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: with Trans- 
lations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, 
and Vittoria Colohna. By Joun S. Haurorp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 
Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archieological Society. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“As a critical and historical sketch of 
the Series of works produced by Michael 
Angelo, it is more perfect than anything 
that has hitherto been published in Eng- 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER AND THE REV. F. METCALFE’S NEW Te 
OF GERMAN LITERATURE AND GERMAN READING-BOOK 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 


HE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: a German Reading-Book, containing Extracts 
eet Gecneiogicelly; with Biographical Notices, Translations, and Notes. By 
iinuen, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of All Souls’; Taylorian Professor of European 
Languages and iene at Oxford. 


Also now’ready, uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE, based on the German 
Work of Vilmar. By the Rev. F. Mercatrs, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
The object of the above two works is to | their being: what schools they founded 
supply the public at once with a copious | or belonged to, and the character, scope, 
yet compendious History of German Lite- | and influence of their works; and great 
rature, and a German Rea@ing-Book, von- | care has been taken to make the narrative 
taining illustrative extracts from the best | of each succeeding author, his times, &c., 
authors, arranged chronologically from | keep pace with the successive specimens 
the fourth century to the present time. | of their works exhibited in the Szconp. 
The Frusr is based on Vilmar’s “History | By this method of arrangement, it is hoped 
of German Literature,” which enjoys a | that the twin works wiil prove more clear 
high reputation in Germany, having | and comprehensive, and therefore more 
yeached a sixth edition in a short period | useful and instructive, than any on the 
time. It shows when and how the | same subject that has appeared in this 
individual writers lived, moved, and had | country. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIIOOL-BOOKS 
By the Right Rev. J; W. Couznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*,* New Lditions, corrected and stereotyped, 
RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS; with a New Chapter on Decrmaz 
CormnaGE. the Right Rev. J. Ww. » Bisho; of Natal, and late 
low of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. 6d. KEN, by S. Mayyarp, 


price 6s, 
‘Also by Bishop Co.Enso, revised Editions :— 

TEXT-BOOK of spay ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with Answzns, 
2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, arparetel, as follows :— 


Part ULL, Fractions, Deei- 
mats, 

les, with Solu- 

Questions, 


x was completed at the close of the year 1857, 
ail” is 24s. per annum, ag eee in advance. 
65, Cornhill, and by all 


land, and it will not fail to assist in the 
education of our English taste.”— 
Examiner. 


I. Text-Book, 6d, 
2. Examples,’ Part L., Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 
5; Answers to the Exam 
cult 


& Examples, Part IL, Compound Arith- tions of the more di 
metic, 4d. Is, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

12mo, Part I, 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

12mo, Part 63.; KEY, 5s, 

18mo, 1s. 64.; KEY, 2s, 6d. . 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s, 6d.; with KEY, 6s. @:. 
The ebove PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s, 6d,; without KEY, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part L., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d. , 
Part IL, 23, 6d.; KBY, 5s. 

London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


ted and progressively arranged (recently published).....................se000 12mo, 68, 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: A Course Examples for Practice in the Style 


of the best Latin Prose Authors (just p 4s, 6d.— KEY, 7s. 
KENNEDY'S SECOND LATIN READING- ae 12mo, 6s. 
KENNEDY'S TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book.............:.. 12mo, 2s, 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles ...... 12mo, 3s, 
KENNEDY’S THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER...............:.ccceseceseeeees 12mo, 2s. 


London : ‘Loxexay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ‘APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WALTER 
M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.C.P., Head Master of the Model School, and Master of 
Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 


Writing Books. 


ey GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY-BOOKS. 
New and improved Editions. Oblong 4to, price Threepence each Copy-Book. 


English Grammatical Works. 
M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS. 18mo, ls.—DEFINITIONS for Home Study, One Penny. 
M‘LEOD’S EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S “ DESERTED VILLAGE,” with 


Notes 
and Rules of Syntax, Parsing, and Analysis for Middle-Class Schools, Adapted for the 
Oxford Examination Scheme, 12mo, 1s, 6d, 


Arithmetical School- Books. 
M‘LEOD’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: Containing a 
Graduated Series of 1750 Questions for Elementary Instruction. 18mo, 1s. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Two Parts, 1s. each. 
MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s. per Dozen. 


English Spelling and Reading Books. 

M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME 
READING AND WRITING, 18mo, price Sixpence. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND SPELLING. 
18mo, with Woodcuts, price 1s, 

READING LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. On 30 Broadside 
Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s. 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of Families and Schools, 18mo, with Wood- 
cuts, price Threepence, 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: With Introductory Descriptions, Ex- 
planatory Notes, &c. 12mo, 1s, 8d. 

M‘LEOD’S EDITION of CARPENTER’S “SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSIST- 
ANT,” in which the Division of Words into Syllables corresponds with the Pronuncia- 
tion. 12mo, ls. 6d, 

Geography and Atlases. 

M‘LEOD’S GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY 
LAND, including Phenicia and Philistia, Tenth Edition, 12mo, with a coloured 
Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d, 

M‘LEOD’S TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL, 12mo, in the press, 

— GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT COUNTRIES. 12mo, 
n the press, 

SCHOOL-ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in 15 full-coloured with 
Index. Royal 8vo, price 4s, Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 3s. The SCRI RE 
ATLAS complete, price 7s. half-bound. 

M‘LEOD’S NEW EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL AND POLI- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY, for Training Colleges, Pupil T and Candidates for 
Government Appointments, 12mo, price 1s, 

HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 29 full-coloured Maps. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 

CLASS-ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 
&e., with Descriptions, 18mo, 2s, 6d. sewed; or 3s. half- 

BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS on M‘LEOD'’S “PHYSICAL ATLAS.” price ls, 

SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 18mo. In the press. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED eae TAnE SCHOOL 
BOOKS BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &., Head Master of the Royal Naval 
Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 


Geographical Works and Atlases. 
UTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of the 
Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organized Beings. Wi 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on Outlines of Physical Geography, 
HUGHES’S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; 17 Full-Coloured Maps and Letterpress ............00.0000+ Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
HUGHES’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com 
8 Coloured Maps, compiled by W. Hueuss, F.R.G.S, 12mo, Is. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN com 
12 Coloured Maps, engraved on ..12mo, 2s. 
HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ........... ....18mo, ls. 
HUGHES’S GENERAL ATLAS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 12 _— 
engraved by W. HUGHES, F.B.GS 18mo, Coloured, 1s. 6d.; Plain, 


Sacred Geography and History. 


HUGHES’S OUTLINES OF BIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY; comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands, With 
12 Coloured Maps 12mo, 46. 6d. 

HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF BIBLE containing 12 Full-Coloured 
Maps, engraved by J. and C. WaLKER Feap, 8vo, 18, 6d, 


Arithmetic. 


HUGHES'S MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC, 
including numerous Examples.. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


‘TEACHER'S COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS 6d. 


English Reading-Books. 
HUGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH rourey. 
Comprising Poems—1. Historical and phical; 2. On the Love of H 


aud Country; 3. Labour and an 4. Relating) to to the Sea and the Sailor; 
B, On the sve of Nature; 6, Of the Imagination and. Fancy; 7. srt and 


HUGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS OF pares. 
relating to—1. Natural A and E The y 6. The 


3. Edueation and the 
and Sympathetic 6. and General and 
7. Miscellaneous Know. 


London : Lomanays, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
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SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CHRONOLOGIC: being a complete System 


of Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in Familiar Sentences. Mrs. 
Joun Starter, Author of “Lessons in Geography.” New Edition, revised and much 


enlarged 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WRIGLEY'’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. 


Just published, the Fourth Edition, altered, corrected, and considerably enlarged, in _ 


8vo, price 8s. 


COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS in’ 
\ Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, the Theory of Equations, Geometry, Mensu- | 
ration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Staties and Dynamics, Hydrostatics and Hydro- ; 


6d. boards, 


ics: with Answers and occasional Hints. By the Rev. Avrary Wriaury, 
» F.R.A.S,, &e., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
pan and Classies in the Hon. East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


DAMS’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EXPOSITOR; or, Names 


and Terms occurring in the Science of Geography etymol 


ically ‘and 


explained : with Appendices on Physical Geography, and the Pre nunciation of the 
most difficult Geographical Names and Terms. 


“ This little book gives the meaning of 
geographical terms and names of places. 
It is designed for beginners in geography 
who are not yet able totrace the meaning 
of the words from the learned or primitive 
languages from which they are derived. 


can be more useful than to make them 
thoroughly aequainted with the terms 
used in the science, without a due know- 
ledge of which they never can pr qperly 
understand the subject We have foun 

this book particularly useful in this 


In teaching children geography, nothing . respect.”—Educational Times. 
London Loneman, Brown, Lonemans, and 


_ NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &c. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
a is POLITICAL, For the use of Schools and Colleges. By Wrt1aM Huauxs, 


Or in Two Parts...... Australia; 4. 
W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and 
Descriptive. With 4 coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY (Construction 
of Maps, Map-Projections, &.). Price 4s. 6d. 
Also, in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, 9d. 
W, HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISIL EMPIRE, 18mo, ls, 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, Is. 
London : Lonewayn, Brown, Lonewans, and Roperts. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and cotrected to the present time, and 
Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. THomas Butuzr, Rector of Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: an entirely 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected from 
‘the best authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In1 Vol. price 7s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-eight full- 
coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: ee yd 
full-coloured Maps, selected from the Modern Aflas, Loyal 8vo, price 48. 6d. half- 


BUTLER'S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: enl to Twenty-four full- 
joured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: comprising Ti 
full-esloured Maps, selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. hal-bound. 
BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
—- to Fifty-two full-coloured Maps ; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. 
bound 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, OR MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient 
and Modern, Oblong 4to, price 4s. each set; or 7s. 6d. together, 
London: Lonewan, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
GLEIG’S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Now ready, in 18mo, price 1s. each work, 
LEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES: intended to comprise a com ese, 


course of Elementary Education. Projected and edited by the Rev. ess R. 
Inspector-General of Military Schools: assisted by eé 


Works published :— 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH READING AND WRITING ............006 --6d, 
‘SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH READING AND SPELLING.............06 1s. 
GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY-BOOKS, each 34 
SIMPLE TRUTHS FROM SCRIPTURE ............. ‘ 6d. 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR ........ 1s. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 1s 
BOOK OF HEALTH Is. 
BOOK OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1s 
CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY............... 9d 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ............... 1s. 
GENERAL 1s. 


HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL “GEOGRAPHY, MAPS, 
6d. sewed ; or 3s. half-bound. 

-CLASS-ATLAS OF FULL-COLOURED MAPS, 
SECTIONS, AND DIAG 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s, half-bound. 


SACRED HISTORY 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, each 1s. 
HISTORY ‘OF ENGLAND.................cccccessseveeeeeee .2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, each 1s, 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES ...... ; 1s 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Parr I., on the above . 1s. | 
HISTORY OF FRANCE Is. 
HISTORY OF GREECE AND HISTORY OF ROME each 1s, 
ASTRONOMY AND THE USE OF THE GLOBES Is. | 
MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC 1s, 
BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY 1s. 


A Set of Eight Account Books adapted te the above, price 6d. each, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT 
OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’S “HISTORY OF GREECE.” 
New Edition, with many Woodeuts, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 


of Greece.” By Dr. LzonnarpD Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. The Fifth Edition, with nine new supplementary 
. Watson, M.A, 


sation, and Arts of Ancient Greece, by C. 
Trin. Coll, Cambri 
Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REY. T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 64.—K EY, price 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSITION OF LATIN 
VERSE; containing Rules and Exereises intended to illustrate the Mannera, 
ustoms, and Opinions mentioned by the Ronran Poets, and to render familiar the 
principal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Curistopmer Rapier, B.A. 
New Edition, revised by the Rev. T. K. ARNoip, M.A. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S LATIN PROSE MATERIALS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
A SELECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE: with be ee for the ——_ 
of Beginners ; and an Appendix of Ciceronian Phrases. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Joma 
R. Masor, D. ‘D., Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
“Dr. Major’s selection, if rightly empl oyed, will enable the student to write Latin 
prose with grammatical correctness and idiomatic purity.”—Atiexeum, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., “row. 
The Fourth Edition, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price ‘25s. ‘cloth, 
IDDLE AND ARNOLD'S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of 
Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. 
Aliso, in Square Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rey. J. C. Espen, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and RopErts; 
and Francis and Joun Rivineron. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol., Post 4to, priee 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonex, B.A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
By the same Author, 


A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. Price 3s. 6d. 
*,* The Latrw Grapvs with Dicrronary or Erirnets, price 12s. bound. 
London: Loveman, Brown, and Co., , Paternoster-row. 


DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN 
DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected and improved; with 
new body of Notes, and New Lexicon, Edited by Rev. J. T. Warre, MA, 
First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital......... 12mo, 2s. 6d.; KEY, 38. 6d. 
VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short English Notes. New Baltion, ye 
2mo, 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly J.T. MLA, 
12mo, 4s.; KEY, 2s. 6d, 
Valpy’s “ Greek Grammar,” ee. 6d. | Longman and Co.) will be found in Messrs. 
The list of New and improved Edition s of | Longman and Co.’s “Schoo! Catalogue for 
Mr. Valpy’s Series of Classical School- | 1858”. Cavhich say bo had quite, 
books hed by assignment by Messrs. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
By the Rev. J. E. Rippxs, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s. 
Separately ny ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 
Also, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. New and cheaper Edition. 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 158, 
Separately { The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s, 
Also, New and cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition. 


Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, with Hotes on Notes and 1 Questions. 
. C. Brapiry, 
addition or tory and Notes. Rev. Joun T 
First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 


By the same Editor, New 
as EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
and improved. 12mo, price 2s. 
“BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS PROM with English 
‘otes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo, price 2s. 


BRADLEY’ 8 OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, with English 
‘Notes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo, price 4s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d, cloth; and KEY, 5s. 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English Sentences 
from ‘Cicero, Cesar, and Livy, to be retranslated into 
yy the Rev. W. W. Beapury, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College, 


e mar upon the rules of which is ore 
Mr. Brodicy's selection is based, is that of'| A whch the anther hs al 


4 Third Edition’ revised and corrected. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA ...... As. > ‘iam which ia, in our judgment, a to clear up the 
ELEMENTS OF EUCLID ‘ls. | vast improvement upon the ol to, The Note, ae 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, AND PNEUMATICS 1s. The made | regarde as a eupplementary 
BEGINNERS 1s. great care, and evider' an | Great pains have been bestowed -upon 
imental knowledge of a begiuner’s.| this part of the and ‘there is 
LIGHT AND HEAT ...........000000-004-. ad culties. In the matter of note-making, | dant evidence of this the produet of 
MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC BLECFRICITY, HLECTRO-DYNAMICS ............... very judicious course has been taken. | mature and truxtworthy scholarship." 
EXPERIMENTAL CHBMISTRY ...... ts. 4 Instead of explaining at the foot of the | Papers for the Schoolmaster, 
MECHANICS AND THE STEAM ENGINE ls, | page any eT aan ities which may - 


London: Loneman, Browr, and Co., Patermoster-row, 


: Lowemay, Browns, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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M. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Just published, in One Thick Volume, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES: 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 
CONTAINING, AMONGST OPTHER IMPROVEMENTS— 


1. New Words in general use in each Language not to be found 
in other Dietionaries. 
2. Compound Words not translated literally. 


8. Prepositions annexed to the French Verbs and Adjectives, 
showing what case they govern. 


4. Acceptations of the Words separated by figures, with directions 
as to the choice to be made of the proper Word. 


5. Examples of the most familiar Idioms and Phrases, &c. 


Followed by abridged of and 
Namgs. 


By LEON CONTANSEAU, 
Professor of the French Lan, at the Hon. East India Company’s 
Military College, mibe ; 
Examiner for Direct Appointments of Cadets, &c. ; 


Author of a “French Grammar,” a French Reading-book (“ Prosateurs et 
Poétes tonet > and a “ Guide to French Translation,” in use 
me, Woolwich, Cheltenham, &c. 


SELECT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Examiner, Jan. 10th, 1857. 


“Very portable as to its form, and very complete as to its matter. It 
includes fully the French and English of the present day, by inserting such 
new words as photograph, revolver, stereoscope, and many more; it includes 
familiar English compounds representing simple words in French; it gives 
French for every sense in which an English word is taken—thus, there are 
twelve senses to the word match, all of course to be translated differently. 
It gives with French verbs the prepositions required after their infinitives or 


adjectives; it illustrates idioms; it gives the principal tenses of irregular |. 


verbs; and it is so printed as greatly to assist the eye in finding any informa- 
tion sought.” 
March 21st, 1857. 

“The fruit of seven years’ toil, by a teacher occupying a distinguished 
position, this Dictionary has strong claims to favourable consideration. It 
is a convenient medium between the large and abridged dictionaries of Spiers 
and Tarver. The plan is admirable, and the execution worthy of the plan. 
The prominent features are—the insertion of the newest words—the correct 
translation of compound words, which often do not correspond in the two 
languages, and are, therefore, very liable to be mistranslated—the annexing 
of prepositions required after French verbs and adjectives—the distinct enume- 
ration of the various senses in which a single word is often used, with proper 
renderings of eath—and the introduction of useful idioms and phrases. . . . . 
The typographical arrangement is remarkably clear, consistent, and con- 
venient for practical purposes. We must mention, as another excellence, 


Sprctator, Jan. 3rd, 1857. 


“This appears upon the first glance to be a model fora portable 
It is in small octavo, contains rether more than 500 pages [470 more= =970), 
on good paper, but not too thick; so that the volume is compact in every 
serise, Although the words are very closely packed—for there is an immense 
number in a small space—the choice of type is excellently adapted to setting 
forth the word, its several relations and explanations, with perfect 
distinctness: the reference is peculiarly easy—the eye glances over the page 
without hindrance, and fastens upon the word at once. The volume, how- 
ever, contains pnpeneemente. It comprises all the new words introduced into 
both languages, such ak ‘photograph,’ ‘stereoscope,’ ‘potichomanie.’ A part 
of the packing’is effected by an ingenious use of figures and other signs to 
indicate the peculiar acceptatjon of words. Specimens of the most prominent 
idioms and familiar phrases are thrown in; and irregular verbs are worked 
out, ee an and mistake. We have gleaned over the dictionary 
to test some more ordinary defects, especially erroneous spel and 
‘bonhommie,’ but ‘bonhomie,’ in the 


BROWN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


YASMIN 


TERRESTRIAL PHHNOMENA, VOLCANOES, EARTHQUAKES, SPRINGS, &c, 
Cheap Edition, 16mo, 7s. 6d. cloth ; or price 7s. sewed, 
COSMOS, Vol. IV. Part I. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction and the of Major- 
General Epwarp Santry, R.A., D.C.L., V.P. and 
Also the 8v0, = cloth. 
London: Lonesan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row ; - 
and Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
COMPLETION OF DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
Now ready, Vols. IV. and V., 8vo, with 4 Maps, 24 Limourepite Illustrations, 
and 43 Woodeuts, price 42s. 
RAVELS and DISCOVERIES in NORTH ond CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Henry Bantu, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
and Asiatic Societies, &e. Vols, 1V. and Vv. «5 COMpi 
*,* Vols. I. to IIL, price 63s., may also be had. 
Loyemay, Baows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND 
STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ATHARINE ASHTON: being the Seventh Work of a New 
and Cheaper Uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” publishing Monthly, and comprising the following Works :— 
AMY 2s. 6d. CLEVE 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUD IVORS, 3s. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2 MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, = 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 
in 8 Vols. Post 8vo (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with 


Com 
Prcunite price £3, cloth lettered; or any Volume separately, price 7s. @d. t rd 
complete sets, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 


Conquest. By Acnus Srricktanp. Dedicated by express 
Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented; embellished with 
Poi ts of every Queen. 


“These volumes have the fascination of | volumes, and from them has resulted 
romance united to the integrity of hi: penal interesting to all, Itisa Tneid 
The work is written by a lady of consider- | aged of facts, derived from au- 
able learning, indefatigable industry, and | thent ie sources, exhibiting a comhination 
careful judgment. All these qualifications | of industry, learning, judgment, and im- 
for a biographer and an historian she ity, not often me met with =| biogra- 
brought to bear upon the subject of her ' phies of crowned h —Times. 


Also, complete in 6 Vols., with numerous Portraits, price 63s. ay or any 
Volume separately, price 10s. 6d., to com sets, 
MRS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Vol. V., in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
HE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England, A New — 
revised and elucidated; and by the addition of man my not 
before. Collected and edited b = L. Evtis, M.A., Fellow of ; J. 
SprppinG, M.A., of Trin. Coll. b.; and D. D. Hearn, Esq., at Ww, 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Vol. V. now ready, priee 
the division of ‘bacon’ 


faces, 
by Mr. pret Sped- 
five volumes, Vols. I. to IIL price 18s. will contain 2h ihenatte 


each, and Vol. IV., 14s., may also be | of of Bacom's of Works ; and also 
had.’ Vol. VI., more than half of which Works, edited by Mr. Heath. 
is already in type, will contain a portion | | 
London: Loneman and Co.; and Co.; Hamitron and Co.; WHITTAKER 
Co.; J. Barn; E. Hopason; Wasupovens and Co.; H. G. Bonn; Rricuarpson 
Brornens; Hovtston and Co.; and Busx; and Sornzran; J. 
Corntsx; L. Boorn ; and J. Snow. 


Fifth Edition, with Corrections and an Index, price 4s. 
A MANUAL OF § SCRIPTURE HISTORY, and of the History 
oti 


of the Jews between the Peri the Old and New Testaments : including 

ices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic 

Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Le gris and Import of the Jewish Ritual, 

and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the Successive Dispensatio: * | Patriarchal, 

wast and Christian. By the Rev. J, E. Rpts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Philip's, 
ampton. 


valuable work.”— Tournat of most ‘andj portable 


“A 
Manual.”. 
wend very useful volume.” — Clerical “The ooued of ‘hts wor work is admi- 
‘ournal, 


rable.”—Christian Times. 
“Well and wisely executed.”—St, “ Mr. Riddle has rendered excellent ser- 
Fames’s Chronicle. 
great, praiae,” Spectator. 


vice by the com Peers ateporine of the present 
“ Entitled to 


other Seriptate Histors'that wa | Shool-book of 
0 0 pture ory we school- of extrao 
| ated of, is so good and complete.”— 


in Witness. 
apers for the Schoolmaster. The author has rendered an 
on and tothe study of Sacred History." 


London : Loneman, Bacws, Paternoster-row. 

NEW. VOLUMES OF THE EARLY CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS’ OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF T 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 


Now ready, in Baye price Ge. each work, half bound, 


ONUMENTA FRANCISCANA: ;, Thomas de Eccleston de 
Adventu Fratrum Minoram in 13 dae de Marisco Epistolae; 3, 
Registrum Fratrum Minorum dited by the Rev. J. S. Brzwszz, M.A. 

2. FASCICULI ZIZANIARUM MAGISTRI JOHANNIS 
WYCLIF cum TRITLICO. Ascribed to Thomas Netter, of Walden, Confessor to King 
Henry the Fifth, Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sunuzy, M.A, 

3. THE BUIK OF THE CRONICLIS OF SCOTLAND; or, 
a Metrical Version of the History of Hector Boece. By William Stewart. Edited by 
W. B. Turnsvtt, Esq., ter. 

4. JOHANNIS CAPGRAVE LIBER DE LS 
HENRICIS, Edited by the Rev. F. C, Hivexston, M.A, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 10s, 6d. half-bound, 
CAPGRAVE’S. BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES. 
Translated from the original Latin by the Rev, F.C. Hnvezston, M.A. With 
Historical Introduction and Appendices by the Translator; an Index, 
*,* The Prospectus of the series of “Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain” 
may be had of essrs, Loneman and Co., and all Booksellers, 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


London. Printed by Tnomas Cuoare Savite and James Attonw Epwarps, at their Office, 


4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published - 4 
Davin Jonss, of 9, H 


emingford , at the Office, 39, Southampton 
Strand, in the same County.—August 7, 1858. ots 
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